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First  Year  Choral  Teacher— Stringed  Instrument  Practice— Class  Piano 
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Q.  Barrel  of  wood?  M 

A.  Edgwarc’s  barrel,  like  body 
of  instrument,  is  of  fine  grena*  j 
dilla  wood. 


PRODUCTI 


ADVERTISI 


CIRCULA1 


Q.  Throat  Tones  Powerful? 

A.  Edgware  ptasses  this  test 
with  flying  colors— because 
tone  holes  are  perfectly  syn¬ 
chronized  with  the  instru¬ 
ment’s  bore. 


Wood,  Ebonite,  or  Metal? 

Until  a  few  years  ago  there  was  no  question  about  what  clarinet 
to  buy.  Grenadilla  wood  clarinets  were  quite  expensive.  They 
were  for  the  advanced  student  and  professional.  First-year  stu¬ 
dents  bought  metal  clarinets— or  ebonite  if  they  could  afford 
the  extra  cost. 

Today,  the  picture  is  completely  changed.  An  Edgware 
“Ebonite”  costs  no  more  than  a  well-made  metal  clarinet.  Even 
the  Edgware  grenadilla  wood  clarirul  is  only  slightly  higher  in  price! 

This  is  why  you  see  fewer  metal  clarinets  in  use.  Here,  too, 
is  the  reason  you  see  so  many  Edgwares  being  played  ...  as 
many  as  15  to  20  in  a  single  band  or  orchestra. 

Edgware’s  p)opularity  is  also  appreciated  by  the  dealer.  Music 
stores  of  average  size  have  sold  as  many  as  57  Edgwares  to 
students  in  a  single  week!  So,  before  you  buy  a  new  clarinet, 
check  both  the  f>erformancc  and  value  of  an  Edgware,  the 
world’s  most  popular  clarinet. 


Q.  Keys  Guaranteed? 

A.  The  key  mechanism  of 
an  Edgware  is  so  sturdy,  so 
dcp>endablc  that  keys  are 
guaranteed  five  years.  War¬ 
ranty  included  with  each 
instrument. 


Brass 
1.  N.  Wall 
Dirsetar  o 
Cantral  H 
Cksttanoc 


Q.  Good  Intonation? 

A.  The  Edgware’s  scale  is 
so  perfect  it  is  unsurpassed 
even  by  highest  priced  clar- 
nets.  Easy  to  play— easy  to 
play  in  tune.  A-440  pitch. 


Q.  Easy  to  finger? 

A.  More  than  S50,000.00 
has  been  invested  in  per¬ 
fecting  the  Edgware  key 
mechanism.  Placement  of 
tone  holes  permits  natural 
lay  for  the  fingers. 


Audio-^ 
Rabarf  P. 

Librn.  Ei 
Graanfia 
Oaarborf 


Q.  Bell  of  wood,  too  ? 

A.  Edgware  is  an  all  wood 
clarinet— bell  and  all  joints. 
A  much  costlier  way  to  make 
clarinets,  but  important  for 
true  woodwind  tone  quality. 


How  Much  Should  I  Pay 


You  can  pay  S300  or  more  for  an  artist  clarinet.  Bui  remember 
this!  —  It  usually  takes  an  artist  to  detect  the  refinements  of 
such  a  clarinet.  So,  unless  you’re  that  “one-in-a-million,’’ 
Edgware  is  as  fine  a  clarinet  as  you’ll  ever  want,  ever  need. 

Economies  of  direct-to-dealcr  distribution  and  of  manufac¬ 
turing  but  one  model  (plain  Boehm,  17  key,  6  ring)  make  the 
Edgware  value  possible 


Obo*. 

M  Or| 
Woodwl 
n*n*«r. 


Boosey  and  Hawket 


For  full  particulars  call  at 
your  favorite  music  store 


Worlds 


most  popular  clarinet 
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Learn  to  Play  an  Instrument 


Forrast  L.  McAllistar 


L.  J.  Ceelay 
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Director  of  Bend 
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Band  Forum 
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Audio-Visual  Aids 
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Clinicals 

Your  Flute  Questions:  by  Rex  Elton  fair.. 
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David  Kaplan 
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The  Clarinet  Corner:  by  David  Kaplan 
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Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Teaching  Music:  by  Robert  f.  Freeland 
The  School  String  Clearing  House:  by  Angelo  la  Mariana . . , 


Oboe,  Bassoon 

Bob  Organ 

Woodwind  Instructor 
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Double  Reed  Classroom:  by  Bob  Organ 


Composing  and  Arranging:  by  C.  Wallace  Gould 


Composition,  Arranging 
C.  Wallace  Gould 
Director,  Department  of  Music 
S.  State  Teachers  College, 
Springfield.  S.  D. 


Entered  ae  second  class  matter  at  the  post  office  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  under 
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the  School  Musician.  Subscription  rates:  One  year.  Domestic,  32.00.  For¬ 
eign  countries,  $2.50.  Single  copies,  2Sc  Forrest  L.  McAllister,  Editor  and 
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Worthy  of  ovory 
orchoitra  toad- 
or'i  praiso/* 
tot  CROSBY 


Scores  of  prominent  bend 
leaders  told  u(  just  what 
they  wanted  in  a  baton. 
We  followed  their  sugges¬ 
tions.  Never  have  thare 
been  batons  like  thasal 


James  Kerr  of  Wiehita,  Kansas 


KING  DAVID 

Leader  DATONS 


^  Now  ...  20  Styles  . 
)  30c  to  $1.35  eo.  . 

I  at  your  d»al»rl 


DAVID  WEXLER  &  CO.  - 

Exclativ*  Distribators  Chicago  5 


"I  sincerely  believe  that  a  major  responsibility  of  a  director  of  bands  at  the  university 
level  is  having  a  philosophy  that  recogniias  first,  the  best  interest  of  the  student.  It  has 
been  my  philosophy  that  it  is  most  essential  and  desirable  to  encourage  students  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  more  than  actual  performances  in  concerts  and  football  games,"  says  James 
Kerr,  Director  of  Bands,  University  of  Wichita,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Mr.  Kerr  received  his  educational  training  at  Kansas  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg, 
Kansas — BME;  Northwastarn  University,  Evanston,  Illinois — MM;  and  additional  work  at 
the  University  of  Michigan,  U.  S.  Navy  School  of  Music,  VanderCook  Collage  of  Music, 
and  Monteux  School  of  Conducting,  Hancock,  Maine. 

He  started  his  professional  teaching  career  at  Norton,  Kansas,  1936-1942,  as  band  di¬ 
rector.  He  entered  the  Navy  in  1942  and  served  his  country  for  four  years.  He  has  been 
in  his  present  position  for  six  years. 

Though  very  busy  as  associate  professor  of  Instrumental  Theory  at  his  university,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Wichita  Symphony,  active  in  Phi  Mu  Alpha,  Kappa  Kappa  Psi,  Collage  Band 
Directors  National  Association,  and  the  American  kndmastars  Association,  ha  still  takes 
time  to  delight  in  his  greatest  joy — romping  with  his  little  one-year-old  daughter  Susan  Jaan. 

The  staff  of  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  is  justly  proud  to  present  Jamas  Kerr  to  its 
thousands  of  readers  throughout  the  world,  as  a  man  who  is  devoting  his  life  to  the  ever- 
appreciated  effort  of  "Making  America  Musicial." 
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News  From  The  Industry 


David  Wexler  Co.  Has 
Music  Trophies  Available 


Beautiful  Interchangeable  award  tro- 
lihles,  desk  calendars,  and  memo  pads 
are  available  through  David  Wexler  and 
Company,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Various 
Items  include  music  lyre,  drum  major, 
drum  majorette,  male  victory,  lady  vic¬ 
tory,  lady  violinist,  and  victory  cups. 
Some  items  are  furnished  with  ivory 
bakelite  base,  combined  with  gleaming 
Sun  Ray  flgure,  column  and  trim.  Others 
are  complete  in  Sun  Ray  metal.  Desk 
pads  come  with  Ivory  bakelite  or  walnut 
base.  Sizes  range  from  6  inches  high 
to  20  inches  high,  depending  on  the  flgure 
selected.  List  prices  range  from  $6  to 
$40.75  each,  depending  on  the  subject 
and  size  desired.  Expert  hand  engraving 
is  available  at  16c  per  letter.  For  fur¬ 
ther  iiiformation  see  your  local  music 
dealer. 


Conn  Introduces  Plastic 
Clarinet  Joint  Rings 


Holton  Co.  Presents  New* 
Type  Plastic  Mouthpieces 


Frank  Holton  and  Company,  Elkhorn, 
Wisconsin,  is  now  producing  a  full  line 
of  plastic  mouthpieces  for  cornet,  trumpet, 
trombone,  baritone,  French  horn,  and 
bass.  They  are  different  than  ordinary 
plastic  mouthpieces  in  that  they  are 
machined  from  a  solid  rod,  as  in  their 
brass  mouthpieces. 

The  semi-transparency  of  the  mouth¬ 
pieces  is  an  aid  to  instructors  in  teaching 
proper  lip  formation  and  placement.  They 
are  being  supplied  in  the  numbers  that 
have  been  popular  sellers  in  the  brass 
models,  plus  a  newcomer  for  French 
horn,  used  by  Mr.  Rosevear,  famous 
Frencli  horn  instructor  from  Toronto. 
Canada. 

For  further  information,  visit  your 
music  dealer,  write  direct  to  the  Holton 
factory,  or  stop  at  their  booth  at  the 
MEXC  convention  in  Philadelphia. 


C.  O.  Conn  Ltd.  of  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
has  just  introduced  a  new  and  unique 
set  of  plastic  clarinet  joint  rings.  They 
will  eliminate  the  need  for  cork  grease. 
Rea.sonably  priced,  they  may  be  installed 
in  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes. 

The  photo  above  shows  a  set  of  the 
new  rings  and  how  they  are  installed. 
Installation  plug  is  shown  between  tenor 
and  ring. 

For  further  information,  see  your  music 
dealer,  write  direct  to  the  Conn  factory, 
or  see  them  at  the  Conn  booth  at  the 
MEXC  convention  in  Philadelphia. 


Selmer  Now  OfFers  9/16' 
Shaft,  Lighted  Baton 


Frank  Crowley,  Advertising  Manager 
of  H.  and  A.  Selmer,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  has  announced  the  availability  of 
a  new  lighted  baton  that  features  a 
9/16"  shaft.  To  be  k^jown  as  the  Brownie 
Pacemaker,  it  is  available  in  22  inch 
through  30  inch  lengths. 

For  further  information,  .see  you  local 
music  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  the 
manufacturer. 

Retail  price — complete  .  .  .  $18.50. 


New  Handbook  Points  Way 
To  Successfnl  Bands 


Roy  H.  Milligan,  director  of  the  out¬ 
standingly  successful  Mineral  Springs 
High  School  Band  of  Winston-Salem, 
Xorth  Carolina,  has  published  a  wonder¬ 
ful  new  handbook,  “Band  Rules  and 
Regulations  Handbook”  in  two  parts. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  required  equip¬ 
ment,  methods  and  procedures  in  rehear¬ 
sals,  music  to  be  memorized,  ranking 
systems,  band  oflicers  and  their  duties, 
the  art  of  practice,  care  of  Instruments, 
and  many  other  important  administrative 
functions.  Part  II  Is  devoted  to  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  marching.  Of  special  Interest 
is  the  section  devoted  to  training  the 
band  color  guard. 

The  most  complete  book  of  its  kind 
ever  publi.shed,  this  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  text  book  for  every  college 
and  university  In  America.  Every  band 
director  should  have  this  handbook  on 
his  de.sk. 

For  further  information  write  to  Roy 
H.  Milligan,  1113  East  3l8t  Street,  Wins¬ 
ton-Salem,  North  Carolina.  Price  .  .  . 
75c  plus  10c  postage. 


Aram  Bedrossian  Joins 
Artley  Flute  StafF 


Mr.  Don  Artley,  president  of  D.  and  J. 
Artley,  Inc.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  proudly 
announces  the  staff  appointment  of  Mr. 
Aram  Bedrossian,  noted  New  England 
flutist,  as  the  new  Director  of  Testing 
and  Research. 

Mr.  Bedrossian  has  been  guest  soloist 
on  many  occasions  both  in  America  and 
in  Europe. 

“We  feel  that  it  is  a  distinct  advantage 
to  have  such  an  accomplished  musician 
as  a  member  of  our  Arm,”  said  Mr.  Artley 
In  a  recent  interview.  Mr.  Bedrossian’s 
appointment  becomes  effective  imme¬ 
diately. 


New  Kay  String  Bass 
Designed  for  School  Use 


Shown  here  is  the  new  Kay  string  bass 
which  has  been  especially  designed  and 
aligned  for  school  use.  Known  as  the 
Artist  Model,  It  will  retail  for  $330.00. 

For  further  information,  visit  your 
music  dealer,  write  direct  to  the  Kay 
Musical  Instrument  Company,  1640  Wal¬ 
nut  Street,  Chicago  12,  Illinois,  or  stop 
by  the  Kay  booth  at  the  MENC  conven¬ 
tion  in  Philadelphia. 
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Gitctf  Conductors: 

GUY  RtASER  HARRISON 

Conductor  Oklohomo  Symphony 
Ofchottro 
PAUL  YODER 

Chicogo  Conductor,  Composor, 
Arrongar 

RICHARD  DUNCAN 

Conductor  Omaha  Symphony 
Orchostro 
ALVIN  R.  EDGAR 

Diroctor  of  Music,  Iowa  State 
Collog* 

GERHARD  SCHROTH 

Chicago  Conductor,  Arranger, 
Composer 
LLOYD  PFAUTSCH 
Choral  Director,  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University 
LEONARD  MOORE 
Assistant  Conductor,  Bob  Show 
Chorale 


For  fertfcer  lutormafloo,  write: 
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(ietversity  of  Koetos,  Lawrence,  Kansas 
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BAND,  ORCHESTRA,  CHORAl  and  DRAMATIC  GROUPS 


Leading  schools  and  directors  say  that  MITCHELL 
FOLDING  STANDS  give  that  added  '"Audience 
Appeal'.  Group  performances '"show  better*  through 
improved  stage  convenience  and  appearance. 


EASY  TO  FOLD 


Mid-Western  MUSIC  CAMP 

lAMIIoted  wHk  Mtd-Westem  Art  Camp  I 

o  CONCERT  BAND.  Tha  camp  band  of  150  talect  players  prasanft  formal  concerts  every 
Sunday  evening  in  the  outdoor  theater  under  various  well-known  guest  conductors. 

•  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA.  The  camp  orchestra  of  100  members  presents  regular  weakly 
concerts  every  Sunday  afternoon  at  4:00  in  Hoch  Auditorium. 

•  CHORAL  GROUPS.  The  camp  chorus  will  have  150  singers,  out  of  which  will  be  developed 
an  a  cappella  choir,  madrigal  singers,  and  vocal  ensembles.  The  chorus  appears  in  concert 
each  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 

•  ENSEMBLES.  Considerable  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  ensembles,  both  instrumental  and 
choral,  which  will  appear  in  the  camp  recitals. 

•  THEORY.  Courses  in  theory  and  music  appreciation  are  among  the  regular  features  of  the 
cemp. 

•  DRUM  MAJORING  AND  BATON  TWIRLING  with  Bill  Sears,  nationally  known  drum  major, 
in  charge. 

•  PRIVATE  LESSONS.  Artist  teachers  will  offer  lessons  covering  the  entire  field  of  music. 

•  ORGANIZED  RECREATION  AND  SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES. 

•  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  GUEST  CONDUCTORS. 

•  OUTSTANDING  CAMP  ORGANIZATIONS. 

Plan  now  to  spend  a  Summer  **Vacation  in  Music** 


;asy  to  handle  units  . . .  adaptable  to  any  need, 
tturdy,  attractive,  easily  folded  for  storage. 
Write  for  full  information 


MITCHELL  MANUFACTURING  CO 

2754  S.  34th  Stroot  e  Milwaukee  7,  Wisconsin 
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^University  of  Knowledge* 


General 

A  well-known  Music  Eiliicator  dropped  into  the  office 
recent!}’.  During  the  friendly  conversation  that  took 
place  he  made  the  remark,  ‘‘The  School  Musician  is 
a  regular  university  of  musical  knowledge.”  This 
tempted  the  editor  to  write  a  factual  editorial  on  this 
very  subject. 

Let's  e.\amine  a  few  facts.  Wel)ster  states  that  “un¬ 
iversity”  is  “an  institution  organized  for  teaching  and 
study  in  the  higher  branches  of  learning.”  He  states 
further  that  it  includes  “a  number  of  persons  associated 
into  one  body.”  The  School  Musician  magazine  and 
its  staff  of  outstanding  clinical  and  feature  writers 
fit  these  two  definitions  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

Webster  states  that  “knowledge”  is  “that  w’hich  is 
gained  and  preserved  by  know’ing,  instruction,  enlight¬ 
enment,  learning.”  Again,  The  School  Musician  meets 
every  requirement  of  the  definition. 

Feature  Articles 

The  best  way  to  point  out  that  The  School  Musi- 
j'ian  feature  writers  continually  contribute  to  the  “Uni¬ 
versity  of  Knowledge”  is  to  examine  a  few  of  the  types 
of  articles  that  are  published,  and  by  whom  they  are 
written.  Notice  how'  the  subjects  cover  the  complete 
range  of  school  music,  which  includes  Instrumental, 
V(x‘al,  and  Administrative. 

In  September,  Floyd  (Irabam,  Chairman  of  the 
MENC  Southwest  Division  String  Committee,  wrote 
a  challenging  article,  “Mr.  Band  Director — You  Can 
Teach  Strings.”  Do  you  remember  Sister  ^lary 
Yvonne’s  article  in  October,  ‘“The  Story  Behind  the 
Scenes,”  when  she  described  the  successful  Keyboard 
Experience  project  at  the  Little  Flower  School  in  Chi¬ 
cago?  In  November,  Howard  Kilbert,  of  Elkhart,  In¬ 
diana,  pointed  the  way  to  parent  cooperation  in  his 
“Practice  Makes  Perfect.”  Harriet  Nordholm  of  ^fich- 
igan  State  inspired  elementary  school  music  teachers 
everywhere  with  her  “Music  Activities  in  the  Elemen¬ 
tary  Schools”  in  the  December  issue.  In  .Tanuary,  Hazel 
Peterson  of  Bradley  University  wrote  on  the  challeng¬ 
ing  subject,  “Why  Should  My  Child  Study  Voice?”  Dr. 
-Mexander  Capurso  of  Syracuse  University  proves  that 
“Skills  and  Knowledge  are  Not  Enough”  in  his  Feb¬ 
ruary  feature  article.  Look  at  the  feature  articles  in  this 
issue!  Notice  the  writers.  They  are  all  recognized  au¬ 
thorities  on  their  subjects. 

Space  does  not  permit  mentioning  all  of  the  writers 
who  have  contributed  articles  to  the  “University  of 
Knowledge,”  but  each  was  highly  (pialified  to  write  on 
his  chosen  subject. 

Cllnicals 

The  clinical  writers  are  the  pride  and  joy  of  the 
“Fniversity  of  Knowledge.”  Each  person  has  been  care¬ 


fully  chosen.  The  clinical  writers  were  selected  because 
of  their  long  and  varied  experience  with  the  subject 
they  dissuss  each  month.  Let's  take  Bex  Elton  Fair  who 
writes  “Let  Me  Answer  A'our  Flute  Questions.”  He  has 
written  this  inspiring  column  for  over  fifteen  years 
without  missing  a  single  issue.  B.  H.  Walker  makes  the 
most  scientific  approach  to  Brass  problems  of  any  man 
in  the  country  in  his  “I  Teach  the  Solo  Brass”  column, 
dones  on  Percussion,  LaMariana  on  Strings,  Gould  on 
(.’omposing  and  Arranging,  Kaplan  on  Clarinet,  Free¬ 
land  on  Audio — Visual  Aids,  Martino  on  Bands,  and 
Organ  on  Double  Beeds,  are  all  experts  in  technical 
problems,  and  possess  a  world  of  know’ledge  backed  up 
by  years  of  practical  experience  on  their  subjects.  No¬ 
where  else  in  the  world  may  one  receive  such  guidance 
each  month  as  in  the  pages  of  again,  the  “University  of 
Knowledge.” 

News  and  Miscellaneous  Section 

National  and  world  music  news  ranging  from  ele¬ 
mentary  band  programs  to  university  clinics  are  pub¬ 
lished  each  month.  A  new  teenagers  sec-tion  now  appears 
each  month,  that  gives  these  young  people  a  chance  to 
voice  their  opinions  and  to  write  their  own  material, 
including  news  releases,  quizzes,  and  essays. 

Pictures?  From  cover  to  cover. 

Source  of  Suppiy 

The  advertisers  in  The  School  Musician  represent 
the  finest  manufacturers  and  ])ublishers,  who  supply 
musical  instruments,  equipment  accessories,  uniform, 
and  publications.  Always  willing  to  cooperate  to  the 
fullest,  whether  it  be  with  student,  director,  or  pa¬ 
rent,  no  letter  of  inquiry  is  considered  too  insignificant 
for  attention  by  these  ever-prggressive  firms.  The  puli- 
lisher  of  The  School  Musician  is  continually  grate¬ 
ful  to  those  people  who  answer  the  advertisements  in 
the  magazine,  for  it  is  the  advertiser  who  makes  the 
“University  of  Knowledge”  possible. 

Research  and  Experimental 

The  School  Musician  will  grow  and  expand  because 
of  its  continually  growing  list  of  subscribers,  who 
refer  to  it  as  “our  music  magazine.”  Considered  an  open 
forum,  the  editor  invites  continuous  suggestions  and  crit¬ 
icism  of  the  contents  and  format  of  the  publication.  It 
is  said  that  a  university  continually  delves  into  the  un¬ 
known  through  research  and  experiment.  The  School 
Musician  staff,  dedicated  to  the  task  of  championing 
a  balanced  music  program  in  every  school  in  America, 
will  never  cease  in  its  untiring  effort  to  search  for  new 
and  scientifically  proven  facts,  so  that  The  School 
Musician  will  live  up  to  its  reputation  as  a  “Univer¬ 
sity  of  Knowledge.” 
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Playing  in  a  band  gives  youngsters  a  creative  outlet  for  their  energy,  and  this  often 
keeps  them  from  getting  into  trouble.  Personality  defacts  are  frequently  remedied  by 
participation  in  musical  groups. 


The  Music  Teacher  s  Hidden  Role 

I 

By  JOHN  GREGORY 

(This  tconder/tU  feature  article  has  been  reprinted  from  the  September  IBS!  issue  of 
Thb  KiwANin  Magazine  by  special  permission  of  the  Editors.) 


A  university  poetry  award,  election 
as  speaker  ot  the  State  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  a  successful  career  in 
dentistry  and  contracts  for  engineer¬ 
ing  Jobs  .  .  .  these  are  all  success 
stories  that  would  seem  to  have 
nothing  in  common.  Yet  each  of  them 
traces  its  achievement  to  the  inspira¬ 
tion  and  influence  of  a  music  teacher. 
They  are  typical  of  the  widespread 
influences  of  modern  music  instructors 
on  the  lives  of  millions  of  youngsters. 

Far  from  claiming  credit  every 
time  an  acorn  grows  into  a  sturdy 
oak  of  outstanding  citizenship,  Amer¬ 
ica’s  music  teachers  have  remained 


quietly  in  the  background.  Their  in¬ 
fluence  is  so  subtle  it  often  isn’t 
known  even  to  its  beneflciaries.  That’s 
why  there  was  a  very  surprised  audi¬ 
ence  recently  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  Joliet  for  the  new  Speaker  of  the 
Illinois  House  of  Representatives, 
Warren  Wood.  He  is  one  of  the  young¬ 
est  men  ever  to  be  elected  speaker  in 
Illinois. 

In  making  his  talk  of  appreciation. 
Wood  was  expected  to  single  out  the 
usual  dominant  personalities  in  his 
life  to  receive  credit  for  his  success. 
Instead  he  said: 

“Most  of  what  I  have  accomplished. 


I  owe  to  my  old  high  school  band 
director,  the  late  A.  R.  McAllister. 

It  was  his  inspiration  and  example 
that  made  me  want  to  amount  to 
something  and  to  devote  myself  to 
public  service.” 

This  credit  bestowed  on  a  music 
director  may  have  astonished  diners 
that  night,  but  it  was  no  surprise  to 
those  who  knew  the  beneflcial  influ¬ 
ence  wielded  by  A.  R.  McAllister  over 
thousands  of  youngsters.  Called 
“father  of  the  school  band  move¬ 
ment,”  the  beloved  director  had  been 
one  of  the  first  to  use  the  school  mu¬ 
sic  organization  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
viding  a  creative  outlet  for  youngsters 
and  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  I 
school  as  a  whole.  Scores  of  his  former  I 
students  are  now  helping  to  mold  I 
young  lives,  as  music  directors  in  i 
schools  all  over  the  country.  | 

McAllister’s  idea  of  enlivening  in-  ^ 
terest  in  school  and  giving  children  a  | 
sense  of  accomplishment  has  since  I 
proved  its  worth  in  reducing  the  num-  | 
her  of  students  who  yawn  or  frown  F 
their  way  through  a  couple  of  years 
of  study,  shrug  off  the  importance  of 
a  diploma  and  leave  school. 

The  need  for  this  sense  of  accom¬ 
plishment  is  great  at  all  age  levels. 

A  tiny  girl  in  a  Milwaukee  kinder-  i 
garten  was  so  shy  that  she  stammered 
whenever  she  tried  to  speak.  The  ' 
teacher,  wisely  figuring  that  ego  would  i 
improve  enunciation,  started  the  little 
girl  singing.  Little  Peggy  found  she 
didn’t  stammer  when  she  sang.  And  L 
the  teacher  made  her  the  star  of  th«  F 
group’s  performances.  This  top  billing  f 
had  the  desired  effect . .  .  the  stammer  | 
gave  way  to  confldence,  she  learned 
to  speak  well  too,  and  the  child  be-  I 
came  one  of  the  most  popular  girls 
in  the  class. 

Music  teachers  realize  that  this 
taste  of  success  is  necessary  to  all 
students.  They  may  have  a  diflSoult 
time  with  studies  or  have  difficulty 
making  friends.  Then  the  relatively 
minor  achievement  of  making  music 
gives  them  a  feeling  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  that  carries  over  into  all  their 
school  work  and  their  social  activity. 

Proof?  A  survey  of  elementary  ; 
schools  revealed  that  nintety  per  cent  | 
of  all  honor  students  play  a  musical  ! 
instrument  of  some  kind.  For  in-  i 
stance  ...  I 

“Winner  of  the  University  Poetry  [ 
Award!”  r 

As  a  young  girl  accepted  this  honor,  ^ 
she  smiled  gratefully  at  her  music 
teacher.  For  she  had  been  entirely  V 
unable  to  write  either  prose  or  poetry  , 
for  her  assignments  at  Butler  Univer¬ 
sity  until  her  music  teacher,  in  whom  i 
she  conflded,  taught  her  to  apply  the  [ 
rhythm  of  music  to  written  words.  An  i ; 
odd  triumph  for  this  teacher — Produc-  ^ 
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iiig  an  outstanding  student  in  another 
subject. 

While  it  may  be  surprising  to  the 
layman  that  music  has  such  an  in¬ 
fluence  in  many  facets  of  children’s 
lives,  teachers  have  long  known  that 
their  coaching  can  be  a  remarkable 
help  in  classrom  work.  This  works 
in  reverse,  too. 

“I’d  like  to  play  the  French  horn, 
sir.”  There  was  fierce  determination 
in  the  voice. 

The  music  supervisor’s  heart  fell 
when  he  heard  the  student,  a  boy 
who  had  been  given  up  by  other 
teachers  as  a  hopeless  monotone.  But 
Paul  R.  Page  of  the  University  of 
Mississippi  investigated  the  boy’s 
other  interests  and  found  he  was  a 
whiz  at  mathematics.  In  as  bizarre  a 
method  of  music  teaching  as  ever  oc¬ 
curred  to  a  teacher,  he  let  the  boy 
mathematically  work  on  notation  and 
the  relation  of  notes  to  sound.  The 
unorthodox  system  paid  off  when  the 
determined  pupil  rose  to  first  French 
horn  player  in  the  university  band. 

In  a  middlewestern  high  school. 
Principal  Harvey  watched  an  overly 
tall  young  freshman  shuffle  into  his 
office.  The  boy  was  awkward  and  ill 
at  ease.  He  swallowed  with  difficulty. 

“I’m — I’m  going  to  quit  school.” 

“Now  wait  a  minute,  son,”  urged 
the  principal.  “Sit  down  and  tell  me 
what  it's  all  about.” 

The  boy  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  chair, 
and  after  a  few  false  starts  the  words 
rushed  out.  He  felt  that  everyone 
was  making  fun  of  his  height  .  .  . 
the  boys  called  him  “skyscraper”  and 
the  girls  giggled. 

“I’m  too  big  to  be  going  to  school,” 
he  ended  earnestly.  “I  can  go  to  work 
like  the  big  guys.” 

Thinking  fast,  Harvey  said: 

“I  have  an  idea.  You  come  to  school 
tomorrow  at  least  and  we’ll  see  how  it 
works  out.” 

A  hasty  conference  with  the  music 
teacher,  and  the  scene  was  set.  The 
tall  lad  was  whisked  into  a  music 
class  and  introduced  to  a  tuba  (a 
nice  big  instrument! )  and  before  he 
knew  it,  he  was  concentrating  more 
on  music  than  on  the  fact  that  he 
hulked  over  all  the  other  members 
of  the  class.  He  eventually  became 
a  proud  member  of  the  school  band 
and  took  delight  in  his  white  and 
maroon  uniform.  On  trips  to  other 
towns  for  sports  events  he  was  part 
of  “the  gang,"  and  the  subject  of  his 
size  disappeared. 

Marjorie  M.  Keller  of  the  Dallas. 
Texas  Independent  School  District 
says  that  teachers  there  are  on  the 
lookout  for  the  shy,  the  nervous,  the 
withdrawn  or  too  aggressive  child. 
Music  releases  tensions  and  is  a 
wholesome  outlet  for  energy  ...  it 
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Th«  ability  to  play  a  musical 
strumant  wins  for  youngsters  so¬ 
cial  prestige  and  attention. 
These  factors  help  develop  posi¬ 
tive  personality  that  makes  for 
adult  success. 


The  music  teacher 
is  a  practicing  psychiatrist 
who  uses  melody 
to  banish  hypertension 
and  neuroses 


instills  confidence,  the  vitamin  essen¬ 
tial  to  education. 

Sometimes  the  situation  has  over¬ 
tones  of  tragedy.  A  Cleveland  girl 
worried  her  teachers  by  daily  becom¬ 
ing  more  sensitive  and  morose.  Her 
music  teacher  found  that  the  attrac¬ 
tive  girl  had  terrible  scars  on  her 
body,  the  result  of  a  scalding,  and 
began  to  draw  her  out  of  her  shell 
by  starting  her  in  the  school  orchestra. 
The  youngster  became  an  important 
member  of  the  organization  and  had 
little  time  left  for  self-pity. 

Sometimes  thwre’s  a  touch  of 
comedy  in  the  development  of  a  new 
musician.  A  few  years  ago,  a  boy 
in  a  midwestern  high  school,  who 
tests  showed  was  tone  deaf,  wanted 
desperately  to  play  in  the  band.  The 
director,  sensing  his  determination 
and  need  for  music,  suggested  he  try 
the  trombone.  Today  he  plays  in  one 
of  the  top  dance  orchestras. 

Sometimes  the  men  and  women 
(Turn  to  page  42) 


The  COACH  Said  - 


"PLAY-BAND" 


By  IjJajifnsL  fianieJL 

Sports  Writer  —  LINCOLN  STAR  —  Lincoln,  Nebraska 


It  was  a  Typical  Cbowd  that  had 
edged  its  way  into  the  auditorium 
that  January  night  in  1949  to  wit¬ 
ness  the  basketball  game  between 
College  View  High  School  of  Lincoln, 
Nebraska,  and  a  neighboring  rival. 
The  cagers  went  through  their  warm¬ 
ups  as  the  crowd  gathered,  then  left 
the  floor  as  game  time  neared. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  team  re¬ 
appeared.  As  the  players  ran  onto 
the  floor  a  slender  man  gestured  with 
his  baton  to  a  small  group  of  musi¬ 
cians  seated  in  the  balcony  and  the 
opening  bars  of  the  school  song 
swelled  forth,  momentarily  obliterat¬ 
ing  the  cheers  which  had  greeted  the 
team’s  appearance. 


The  word  “momentarily”  is  used 
advisedly.  For  an  instant  later  the 
brassiest  notes  of  the  band  were  hard 
put  to  identify  themselves  in  the 
vast,  spontaneous  cheer  which  swelled 
from  the  throats  of  the  gathering  of 
students  and  parents. 

It  was  a  cheer  which  would  have 
done  Justice  to  the  most  startling 
upset  ever  engineered  by  a  College 
View  basketball  team,  the  most  spec¬ 
tacular  run  or  pass  play  ever  achieved 
by  a  College  View  football  player.  And 
as  it  died  away  and  the  notes  of  the 
band  reasserted  themselves  all  eyes 
in  the  auditorium  turned  toward  the 
small  group  of  musicians  in  the  bal¬ 
cony  and  smiles  wreathed  every  face. 


"All  right  fellowt,  you  scored  a  good  first  half  with  tha  football,  now  gat  in  thara 
and  score  a  good  halftime  show  with  your  instrument,"  said  Mr.  Georga  Anderson, 
Director  of  tha  College  View  High  School  Band  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  In  tha  picture 
are  (left  to  right,  kneeling)  Mr.  Anderson,  Dee  Ehrlich,  Dickie  Mills.  Standing  are 
Clinton  Webb,  Roger  Humann,  Gena  Hazen,  and  Bill  Hatcher.  All  are  principal 
instrumentalists  and  footballists. 


For  the  band’s  unheralded  debut 
was  the  culmination  of  years  of 
dreams,  months  of  planning  and 
weeks  of  unstinting  effort  on  the  part 
of  students,  parents  and  school  offi¬ 
cials  who  were  determined  that  Col-- 
lege  View  High  School  should  have 
a  band.  In  that  moment  the  long- 
cherished  hopes  of  the  people  of  Col¬ 
lege  View  were  realized. 

Prior  to  the  school  year  of  1948-49, 
suburban  College  View,  smallest  of 
the  city’s  public  schools,  had  never 
had  a  band.  A  band  would  have  been 
nice — everyone  was  agreed  on  that — 
but  until  that  time  it  had  seemed 
that  there  were  insufficient  students 
interested  to  warrant  the  placing  of 
a  band  instructor  in  the  relatively 
tiny  school. 

But  the  efforts  of  a  group  of 
parents,  teachers  and  students — a 
small  group  at  first,  but  one  which 
snowballed  to  include  virtually  every¬ 
one  who  had  a  stake  in  the  school — 
got  a  campaign  under  way  which 
was  eventually  to  place  the  little 
school  on  a  musical  par  with  its  bigger 
brothers  in  the  Lincoln  system. 

To  have  a  band  you  have  to  have 
instruments.  The  group  made  the 
acquisition  of  those  instruments  its 
primary  objective.  The  first  instru¬ 
ments  were  purchased  with  money 
earned  by  gleaning  the  outlying  corn¬ 
fields  of  the  community. 

Members  moved  through  flelds  al¬ 
ready  harvested,  salvaging  the  ears 
which  had  escaped  the  quest  of  me¬ 
chanical  cornpickers.  A  thorough 
canvass  of  neighborhood  cornfields 
netted  225  bushels  of  corn,  which  was 
sold  for  1175. 

Convinced  of  the  group’s  sincerity, 
the  school  board  assigned  a  band  in¬ 
structor  to  the  school  at  the  start  of 
the  1948-49  school  year. 

George  Anderson,  the  young  man 
assigned,  brought  with  him  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  produce  a  band  that 
matched  the  determination  of  those 
persons  who  had  been  responsible  for 
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his  being  there. 

.\nd  it  took  determination.  Pioneer¬ 
ing  in  a  development  of  that  kind 
isn't  the  easiest  thing,  Anderson  will 
tell  you.  In  a  small  school,  teachers 
are  forced  to  vie  for  students’  talents. 


THE  COACH 
Mr.  Tom  Gillaspia 
said  "PLAY— BAND" 


There  are  the  choir  and  the  drama 
club  and  athletics — all  bidding  for  | 
students'  time  and  support.  i 

When  Anderson  came  to  College 
View  he  had  a  small  band,  the  credit 
for  which  rightly  belonged  to  that 


THE  BAND  DIRECTOR 
Gaorga  W.  Anderson 
said  "PLAY-BALL" 


group  which  had  wrested  the  frosty 
ears  of  corn  from  already-picked-over 
fields  the  year  before. 

But  to  Anderson  himself — in  large 
measure — goes  the  credit  for  College 
View's  present  band,  a  uniformed, 
48-piece  marching  aggregation  and  a 
bevy  of  smartly-clad  drum  majorettes. 

Under  the  young  instructor’s  direc- 
(Tum  to  page  34) 


Let’s  TEACH  Our 
ADMINISTRATORS 

The  Value  of  Music 

By  GIL  BLANKS 

BUsstield,  Michigan 


It  is  quite  apparent  in  many  schools 
today  that  music,  both  instrumental 
and  vocal,  still  does  not  have  the 
rightful  place  in  the  curriculum  that 
it  should.  Are  we  educating  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  the  awareness  of  the 
educational  value  of  music?  Perhaps 
many  of  the  music  teachers  have 
thought  too  much  of  the  contests  and 
festivals  and  not  enough  of  the  real 
aims  of  music  as  a  necessity  in  our 
lives.  Why  should  music  have  to  be 
known  as  something  extra-curricular 
in  our  plan  of  educating  our  children? 
It’s  as  much  a  part  of  our  every  day 
life  as  any  other  subject.  In  fact  it 
is  closer  to  us  now  than  at  any  other 
time.  If  you  would  take  music  out  of 
radio  and  television  there  would  be 
little  left.  Music  as  a  featured  part, 
or  as  incidental  background,  has  80% 
of  the  time  on  radio  and  television. 
Without  music  for  our  armed  forces 
in  far  off  lands  they  would  even  be¬ 
come  more  despondent  than  they  are. 
Why,  then,  is  music  such  a  minor  part 
of  many  schools,  curriculum? 

When  a  superintendent  hires  a 
music  teacher  that  person  should  be 
I  expected  to  teach  music  primarily, 

!  and  other  subjects  secondary.  The 
I  other  day  I  was  talking  to  a  man 
!  who  teaches  in  a  Class  C  school  not 
too  far  from  me.  I  asked  this  person 
how  his  band  was'  doing  and  what 
sort  of  a  program  he  had  working  in 
I  his  school.  Much  to  my  surprise,  this 
man  is  teaching  Physics.  8th  Grade 
Science,  8th  Grade  History,  Geometry, 
Advanced  Math,  Supervising  vocal 
I  music,  and  Band.  In  other  words  this 
man  is  teaching  band  on  the  side. 

'  This  person  majored  in  Music,  but 
is  really  minoring  in  teaching  music 
at  the  present  time.  Some  people 
j  would  say  why  doesn't  he  get  out  of 
this  place?  I  say  that  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer  to  the  problem  at  all.  Another 
person  would  have  to  come  Into  the 
same  situation.  The  answer  is  for  the 


people  in  our  profession  to  get  out 
and  tight  for  our  rights  and  educate 
the  administration  and  public  to  the 
fact  that  our  program  is  worthy  of 
more  consideration.  We  must  have  the 


Gil  Blanks 


philosophy  that  if  a  thing  is  worth 
doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  right. 
Let’s  not  half  do  the  job  of  teaching 
band  or  some  administrators  will  see 
to  it  that  you  will  only  get  half  con¬ 
sideration. 

I  believe  that  we  as  teachers  of 
music  should  strive  this  year  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  administrators  and  other 
administrators  in  the  value  of  music 
educationally.  We  owe  it  to  ourselves, 
the  student,  and  the  public.  In  our 
clinics  let’s  invite  our  educators  in 
and  show  them  what  can  be  done  in 
schools  working  under  programs 
aimed  to  treat  music  as  a  real  subject 
and  not  as  a  plaything.  Let’s  make 
it  a  point  to  talk  less  about  contests 
and  more  about  educating  our  stu¬ 
dents  for  a  better  way  of  life  and  a 
finer  appreciation  of  culture. 
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Prof»uor  G!lb«r(  R.  WalUr 
Chairman,  National  String  Committee 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 


ringed 

Instrument 

I 

Practice 

>y  ^UbaAt  fi.  (OaUaA, 

Music  Extension  Deportment,  School  of  Music 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbane,  Illinois 


In  practicing  to  learn  to  play  a 
stringed  instrument  we  soon  find  that 
our  progress  depends  upon  how  well 
we  school  or  bring  into  control  the 
muscles  needed  for  playing.  This  may 
require  much  time  and  effort  or  it 
may  be  done  with  less  depending  upon 
how  we  go  about  it.  The  “trick”  is 
in  putting  the  time  available  to  its 
best  use. 

The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  there  must  be  a  clear  under¬ 


standing  of  what  to  practice,  how  to 
do  it,  and  why  it  should  be  done.  Each 
exercise  should  have  a  particular 
purpose  or  it  should  have  no  place 
in  the  practice  plan. 

For  the  beginning  pupil,  practice 
hould  center  around  basic  tone  pro- 
Iduction  and  control  elements.  The 
{first  of  these  is  bow  control  because 
this  is  the  medium  of  tone  produc¬ 
tion.  Since  playing  in  the  middle  of 
the  bow  involves  only  elbow  and 
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wrist  action  (shoulder  and  wrist  for 
bass)  with  the  principle  of  the  lever 
operating  in  the  right  hand,  it  is 
usually  advisable  to  start  here.  How¬ 
ever,  the  stroke  should  be  extended 
very  soon  to  the  tip  and  frog,  with 
the  student  realizing  that  the  pro¬ 
cedures  for  controlling  the  bow  at 
the  frog  and  tip  are  entirely  different. 
Basically,  the  bow  is  carried  by  a  ful¬ 
crum  formed  by  the  arched  thumb  and 
second  finger,  over  which  the  first 
finger  (when  at  the  tip)  and  the 
fourth  finger  (when  at  the  frog)  op¬ 
erate  as  levers.  Also  it  should  be 
known  quite  early  that  the  “trade-off” 
of  the  use  of  these  levers  (transfers 
of  hand  balance  from  the  fourth  fin¬ 
ger  at  the  frog  to  arm  weight  through 
the  first  finger  at  the  tip)  comes  at 
about  eight  or  ten  inches  from  the 
Irog. 

The  lateral  action  of  the  wrist  with 
the  compensating  adiustment  of  the 
fingers  at  the  frog  and  the  low  out¬ 
ward  swing  of  the  wrist  at  the  tip 
must  also  be  a  part  of  this  whole 
bow  stroke  understanding.  Hence¬ 
forth  each  day’s  practice  should  in¬ 
clude  some  drill  at  the  frog,  the  tip 
and  the  whole  bow,  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  differences  in  the 
action  of  the  wrist  at  the  frog  and 
tip  and  the  finger  manipulation  at  the 
frog.  This  covers  the  basic  elements  of 
good  bowing  and  each  phase  of  it 
should  have  regular  daily  practice. 

On  the  left  side,  work  from  the 
shoulder  outward,  keeping  all  muscles 
of  the  shoulder  and  arm  quite  relaxed 
with  the  possible  exception  of  those 
needed  to  maintain  the  arm  with  the 
small  weight  of  the  neck  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  out  before  the  body.  The  student 
should  not  think  of  the  arm  as  sup¬ 
porting  something  heavy  but  rather 
that  it  has  been  swung  outward  to  the 
front,  after  which  the  light  end  of 
the  violin  (scroll  and  neck)  has  been 
placed  on  the  second  phalanx  of  the 
relaxed  thumb.  For  the  cello  and  the 
bass,  only  the  muscles  needed  for  sup¬ 
porting  the  arm  need  be  used. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  instru¬ 
ments  are  played  by  the  body,  arms 
and  hands  and  that  tension  in  neck, 
shoulder  or  arm  muscles  can  seriously 
retard  progress  and  if  permitted  to 
“Jell”  may  ultimately  block  the  natural 
freedom  necessary  to  brilliant  and 
fluent  playing.  The  idea  is  to  channel 
all  practice  (arm  and  hand  move¬ 
ment)  through  relaxed  shoulders  and 
arms.  This  is  very  important  if  we 
are  to  use  our  time  most  efficiently. 

Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  left  hand.  Again,  there 
should  be  an  early  understanding  of 
basic  pedagogy.  With  ail  stringed  in¬ 
struments  the  hand  should  rotate 
somewhat  around  the  neck  to  bring 
the  finger  tips  nearer  the  string  to 
(Turn  to  page  22) 
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The  Band  Stand 

A  Section  Devoted  Exclusively  to  The 

College  Band  Directors  National  Association 

By  Arthur  L.  Williams 


Spotlight  of  CBDNA  or 
Fronhlin  &  Marshall  College 

Rounding  out  the  series  of  Divi¬ 
sional  meeting  of  the  College  Band 
Directors  National  Association  will  be 
the  important  meeting  of  the  EAST¬ 
ERN  DIVISION  which  will  be  held  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania  on  Friday, 
March  21,  1952,  with  Franklin  & 
Marshall  College  serving  as  host. 
Registration  will  begin  at  9:30  a.m. 
with  John  H.  Peifer,  Jr.,  Director  of 
the  Franklin  &  Marshall  College  Band, 
in  charge.  Andrew  McMullan,  Director 
of  Bands,  University  of  Connecticut, 
Storrs,  Conn.,  is  Eastern  Division 
Chairman.  He  reports  the  following 
PROGRAM  HIGHLIGHTS: 

1)  Clinic  on  Marching  Bands,  con¬ 
ducted  by  Jack  Lee  of  the  University 
of  Michigan. 

2)  Report  on  questionnaire  study¬ 
ing  status  of  academic  credit  for  band 
in  the  colleges  of  the  Eastern  Division, 
presented  by  J.  Robert  King,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Delaware,  and  John  H.  Peifer, 
Jr. 

3)  Address  on  the  ROTC  Band  by 
Major  Frederick  Harris  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  in 
which  government  regulations  and 
materials  available  from  government 
will  be  discussed. 

4)  Report  on  the  work  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Promoting  of  New 


Band  Works  by  William  Schempf,  Le¬ 
high  University,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

5)  Music  by  the  University  of  Dela¬ 
ware  Brass  Choir,  J.  Robert  King, 
Director. 

6)  Concert  by  the  Franklin  &  Mar¬ 
shall  College  Concert  Band,  directed 
by  John  H.  Peifer,  Jr. 

Andy  McMullan  writes:  “The  East¬ 
ern  Division  would  like  to  invite 
everyone  from  all  CBDNA  divisions  to 
attend  its  meetings.  This  is  made 
possible  for  many  since  it  will  entail 
only  a  stop-over  on  their  way  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  for  the  Music  Educators  Na¬ 
tional  Conference  meetings,  March 
21-26.  Lancaster  is  only  60  miles  away 
and  is  on  one  of  the  main  travel 
routes  to  Philadelphia.” 

In  addition  to  Chairman  McMullan, 
the  officers  of  the  Eastern  Division  of 
CBDNA  are: 

Vice-Chairman:  J.  Robert  King, 
University  of  Delaware,  Newark,  Del. 

Secretary-Treasurer:  Ward  Moore, 
Montclair  State  Teachers  College, 
Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  STATE  CHAIRMEN  are: 

CONNECTICUT:  Keith  Wilson,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

DELAWARE,  MARYLAND  d  DIS¬ 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA:  J.  Robert 
King,  University  of  Delaware,  New¬ 
ark,  Del. 

MASSACHUSETTS:  Joseph  Con- 
tino.  University  of  Massachusetts,  Am¬ 


herst,  Mass. 

NEW  JERSEY:  Albert  J.  Rabasca, 
Upsala  College,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK:  William  A.  Campbell, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

PENNSYLVANIA :  William  A. 
Schaffer,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Frank  VanBuren, 
Rhode  Island  State  College,  Kingston, 
R.  I. 


Andrew  McMullan 
Eastern  Division  Chairman 
Director  of  Bands 
University  of  Connecticut 
•Storrs,  Connecticut 

Andy  was  born  in  Decatur,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  where  he  attended  high  school 
before  going  to  Louisiana  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  Baton  Rouge^  La.,  where  he 
earned  his  Mus.  B.  degree.  A  Master  of 
Music  degree  with  French  Horn  major 
was  granted  by  the  Eastman  School  of 
Music,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  In  the  five  years 
he  has  spent  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  Band  has  grown  from  a 
small  pep  band  formed  for  football 
season  only,  to  a  full-fledged  organiza¬ 
tion  of  four  bands.  1.  Marching  Band,  2. 
ROTC  Band,  3.  Varsity  Band  (2nd 
Concert  group)  and  4.  Concert  Band. 
The  concert  Band  plays  two  formal 
concerts  and  three  “pops”  programs 
on  the  campus.  Each  Spring  the  Con¬ 
cert  Band  tours  around  New  England 
for  a  week.  Keep  up  the  good  work, 
Andy! 

{Turn  to  page  41) 


Here  ere  the  directors  who  attended  the  first  biennial  meeting  of  the  Southwest  Divi¬ 
sion  of  the  College  Band  Directors  National  Association,  held  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Norman,  Oklahoma,  on  December  17  and  18,  1951.  Bottom 
row  (left  to  right)  Joseph  S.  P.  Lee,  Ploren  Thompson,  Jr.,  E.  J.  Marty,  James  Kerr, 
R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald,  Leonard  H.  Haug,  Hugh  E.  McMillan,  Jean  Hadlund,  A.  A. 
Rockwell,  Oakley  Pittman,  Max  A.  Mitchell.  Middle  Row  (left  to  right)  Jesse  Day, 
Delbert  Johnson,  Willis  Olson,  Sigmund  Leiker,  Jr.,  W.  S.  Nichols  E.  E.  Mason,  Lynn 
Bartlow,  Rodney  Poison,  Robert  Dahnert,  James  Eeads,  B.  D.  Ford,  and  Maurice  Mc- 
Adow.  Top  Row  (left  to  right)  Oscar  Stover,  H.  G.  Palmer,  Morton  Crockett,  Jr., 
Ray  Kelton,  George  Karnek,  Charles  F.  Jones,  Hiram  Henry,  James  Jacobsen,  Mil- 
burn  Carey,  Lewis  Moffett,  Gerald  Hemphill,  Richard  Brightwall,  Stanley  Fry. 
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Modern  methods  of  teeching  children  in  desses  make  music  more  fun  for  the  children  and  enable  all  to  get  the  benefits  of  music. 


Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  (left)  of  Columbia  University,  past  chairman  of  the  Class  Piano  Committee  of  the  Music  Educators  National 
Conference,  is  a  leading  authority  on  the  new  class  method  of  piano  instruction  for  children  and  adults.  Hera  he  directs  a  group  of 

'  Chicago  fourth  graders  at  practice  keyboards. 


My 


An  Elementary  Music  Workshop  Through  — 

CLASS  PIANO 

8y  TyioAi&diL.  7.  SsJUnhA. 


O.NK  Ok  Tiik  Coxtkibktio.nb  of 
American  educators  to  the  world’s 
wisdom  is  the  psycholoRical  principle 
that  a  pleasant  feeling  tone  is  a  con¬ 
dition  favorable  to  learning.  Lilia  Belle 
Pitts  stated  this  concept  emphatically 
when  she  said  ‘that  children — and 
people — need  to  play,  sing,  dance  and 
listen  to  music  in  company  with 
others,  because  it  is  delightful.  And 
things  that  delight  are  the  things 
which  tend  to  order  and  harmonize 
our  lives.” 

The  class  piano  teacher  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schols  is  in  the  rare  situation  of 
possessing  several  basic  factors  for 
providing  an  atmosphere  favorable  to 
musical  growth.  First,  there  are  chil¬ 
dren,  who  are  normally  gregarious, 
active,  and  responsive  to  new  stimuli. 
Second,  there  is  music,  the  medium  of 
expression  that  universially  rouses 
pleasurable  sensations.  In  Marion 
Fiagg’s  words  this  agreeable  feeling 
is  the  result  of  ‘stepped-up  breathing, 
heart-beat  and  other  visceral  effects.” 
Third,  there  is  at  least  one  piano, 
that  ideal  instrument  on  which  the 


Elementary  School  Teacher 
Phoenix,  Arixona 

beginner  can  learn  to  play  not  only 
melody  but  satisfactory,  rhythmic  har¬ 
mony.  Fourth,  there  are  countless  re¬ 
sources  available  for  enriching  this 
situation,  e.  g.  singing,  folk-dancing 
and  other  rhythmic  activity,  primitive 
instruments  such  as  auto-harp  and 
tuned  bells,  toy  instruments,  such  as 
the  electric  toy  organ,  audio-visual 
aids,  such  as  record  player  for  broad¬ 
ening  horizons,  and  tape-recorder  for 
objective  listening  to  the  pupils’  own 
music. 

This  fourth  factor  sub-divides  itself 
into  infinity,  because  it  is  bounded 
only  by  the  teacher’s  musicianship, 
resourcefulness  and  flexibility.  The  pi¬ 
ano  class  that  meets  once  without 
achieving  a  satisfactory  musical  ex¬ 
perience  for  each  child  is  a  sad  com¬ 
mentary  on  the  shortcomings  of  a 
teacher  who  has  let  a  golden  opportu¬ 
nity  go  to  waste. 

If  we  accept  the  distinguished  music 
educator’s  dictum  that  things  that 
delight  are  the  things  that  tend  to 
order  and  harmonize  our  lives,  we  find 
that  the  focus  of  our  attention  is  pri¬ 


marily  on  the  child.  Perhaps  Uavid 
enters  the  class  with  no  noticeable 
ability  to  hear  accurately,  sing  tune¬ 
fully,  perceive  rhythmic  pulse  or 
manipulate  his  ten  Angers.  But  to  the 
teacher  be  is  a  human  being  with  a 
vague  yearning  for  musical  expres¬ 
sion.  He  is  not  to  be  cast  out  to  join 
‘‘the  lost  group,”  the  fifty-six  percent, 
who  according  to  Professor  Thorndike 
of  Columbia  University,  drop  piano 
lessons  inside  of  the  first  three  months 
of  instruction.  The  class  piano  teacher 
can  find  ways  for  him  to  participate  in 
musical  activities  within  the  iimits 
of  his  abilities. 

Biily  may  enter  the  class  with  mod¬ 
erate  taients,  moderate  musical  back¬ 
ground,  moderate  dexterity.  He  needs 
encouragement  and  fulfilment  of  hi.s 
moderate  potentialities.  Perhaps  Rose 
has  unusual  gifts  and  an  advanced 
degree  of  musical  experience.  She  helps 
to  enrich  the  class  experience.  But  she 
requires  genuine  musical  fare  to  chal¬ 
lenge  her  interest.  If  a  teacher  handles 
two  hundred  boys  and  girls  weekly 
(Turn  to  pope  38) 
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Addr0t$  oil  Corrtfpondofice  fo  7fi*  School  Muticmn,  Choral  Editor 
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To  The  First  Year 

CHORAL  TEACHER 

«y  (^hajJsiiu  (DemuA. 

Supervisor  of  Music 
San  Francisco,  California 


My  Dear  Young  Colleague: 

You  now  have  about  one  term’s 
teaching  experience  to  your  credit, 
and  I’ll  warrant  you  have  learned 
seme  of  the  “facts  of  life,”  pedagogic- 
ally  speaking,  by  this  time.  You  have 
probably  wondered  a  score  of  times, 
“Why  didn’t  someone  tell  me?”  Don’t 
blame  your  college;  you  must  learn 
a  lot  the  hard  way.  Don’t  be  too  sure 
you  weren’t  told.  Open  your  music 
education  notebook  and  see  how  aften 
you  wrote  down  what  seemed  point¬ 
less  at  the  time  but  has  become  very 
important  since.  Did  you  discover 
how  important  principals  can  be?  I 
hope  you  haven’t  acquired  either  of 
the  two  extremes.  One  is  so  proud  of 
your  chorus  that  he  runs  you  crazy 
trying  to  fill  the  engagements  he 
books.  The  other  is  the  type  who, 
while  your  choir  is  performing  and 
the  student  audience  is  so  quiet  a 
pin  drop  can  be  heard,  stands  in  the 


wings  looking  at  his  watch  and  try¬ 
ing  to  catch  your  eye.  The  first  breaks 
your  back  and  the  second  breaks  your 
heart. 

Perhaps  by  now  you  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  considering  some  advice 
which  could  make  your  footing  a 
iittle  firmer.  If  you  are  just  booming 
along  and  know  all  the  answers,  don’t 
bother  to  read  further;  just  accept  my 
congratulations.  You  may  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  the  accomplishment  of  your 
group;  the  result#*  achieved  were  not 
commensurate  with  the  energy  and 
time  expended.  If  so,  why  not  analyze 
your  rehearsal  techniques?  Did  you 
know  the  music  perfectly  yourself? 
Did  you  have  a  plan  to  reach  a  speci¬ 
fic  objective  each  day?  Did  you  take 
into  consideration  the  inexperience 
and  Immaturity  of  your  choristers? 
Let  me  state  a  few  principles  picked 
up  from  fine  directors  or  discovered 
for  myself,  which  are  worth  your  con¬ 


Typical  of  fh«  wonderful  choirs  in  the  San  Francisco  school  system  is  the  Mission  High 
School  A  Cappella  Choir,  which  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Isabelle  Becker. 
(Photo  by  Larry  Pellinacci,  Publications  Student  Photographer,  Mission  High  School.) 


Charles  M.  Dennis 
Past  President 

Music  Educators  National  Conference 


sideration. 

1.  Be  sure  the  choral  period  con¬ 
tains  variety.  Begin  and  end  with 
rousing  or  moving  numbers  familiar 
to  your  singers.  In  between,  work  on 
music  of  contrasting  moods,  degrees 
of  volume,  and  stages  of  mastery. 
Monotony  is  a  sure  deterrent  to  choral 
development. 

2.  Allow  new  numbers  to  assume 
firm  outlines  before  attempting  to 
add  detail  or  shading.  Realize  how 
complicated  reading  a  musical  score 
at  a  set  tempo  is  and  simplify  it  in 
every  possible  way.  Expect  and  be 
adjusted  to  numerous  errors  of  all 
types  In  tlie  earlier  stages  of  prepara¬ 
tion.  As  familiarity  develops,  keep  re¬ 
fining  and  polishing  until  you  feel  the 
composer’s  intentions  are  understood 
and  projected — by  the  pupils  as  well 
as  yourself. 

3.  About  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
average  composition  within  the  per¬ 
forming  ability  of  your  group  is  mas¬ 
tered  without  intensive  effort.  The 
challenging  twenty  per  cent  may  well 
require  eighty  per  cent  of  your  time 
and  energy.  This  frequently  repre¬ 
sents  the  climactic  and  thrilling  mo¬ 
ments,  which  must  be  sung  with 
assurance  and  fervor.  Achieve  such 
mastery  as  easily  as  possible:  take 
rapid  parts  at  a  slow  tempo  first;  re¬ 
hearse  high  passages  an  octave  lower 
until  the  intervals  are  sure;  recite 
troublesome  rhythmic  patterns  until 
the  text  and  rhythms  mesh  properly. 
Work  at  the  core  of  the  problem  with¬ 
out  backing  up  a  few  measures  (or 
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phrases! )  for  a  running  start.  When 
the  difficult  spot  has  yielded  to  treat¬ 
ment.  then  relate  it  to  what  precedes 
and  follows  it. 

4.  Be  sensitive  to  the  mood  of  the 
group;  be  willing  to  drop  a  problem 
and  come  back  to  it  later.  If  a  number 
continues  to  baffle  the  group,  pull  it 
out  of  the  repertoire  and  confess  to 
yourself  that  your  judgment  was  at 
fault.  Sometimes  it  is  wise  to  make 
the  confession  a  public  one.  Don’t 
ever  allow  yourself  to  become  angry 
or  impatient  in  such  instances.  Hu¬ 
mor  is  a  wonderful  lubricant,  and  a 
competent  director  who  can  laugh 
at  himself  and  his  errors  commands 
the  affection  and  respect  of  adoles¬ 
cents  almost  invariably. 

5.  Remember  that,  from  the  musi¬ 
cal  standpoint,  your  main  objective 
is  to  widen  your  students’  acquain¬ 
tance  with  fine  choral  music  and 
guide  them  in  giving  each  composition 
a  performance  of  integrity,  expres¬ 
siveness,  and  vocal  beauty.  Time  is 
of  the  essence  and  should  not  be 
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wasted  in  excessive  teacher-talk  or 
routine  vocalizes.  Make  your  instruc¬ 
tions  precise  and  meaningful.  Take 
time  out  occasionally  (when  voices 
seem  to  tire)  to  discuss  the  music: 
its  construction,  style,  interesting  re¬ 
lationship  between  parts;  facts  about 
the  composer  and  author.  Otherwise 
curb  your  tongue;  choral  teachers 
talk  too  much.  Most  young  singers 
know  very  little  about  posture  and 
diaphragmatic  support.  If  you  can 
establish  good  habits  here  and  make 
it  clear  that  good  diction  is  frequently 
a  compromise  between  freedom  of 
tone  emission  and  precision  in  enun¬ 
ciation,  you  can  depend  on  their  sing¬ 
ing  experiences  to  provide  all  they 
need  vocally.  Exercises  to  develop 
range,  power,  and  flexibility  can  easily 
wait.  These  experiences  may  well  in¬ 
clude  humming  and  open  vowel  sing¬ 
ing  while  learning  the  songs.  Take 
a  tip  about  humming:  if  one  can  flip 
one’s  lower  lip  with  a  finger  and  it 
doesn’t  sound  ‘‘mum.mum.mum,”  the 
humming  is  not  in  the  mask  and  can¬ 
not  add  vibrancy  to  the  voice. 

6.  Try  to  make  the  performance 
a  personal  expression  of  each  indiv¬ 
idual;  without  this  we  may  get  an 
exhibition  of  fine  vocalism  but  not 
singing.  Prescribing  a  bright  tone 
here,  a  dark  one  there,  results  in  an 
insincere  rendition.  Stressing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  text  and  its  emotional 
content,  and  insisting  upon  singing 
as  an  expression  of  feeling  will  even¬ 
tually  (and  creatively)  result  in  the 
right  color  and  intensity  for  each 
phrase.  You  realize,  of  course,  that 
this  implies  texts  worth  that  much 
attention.  We  hear  a  lot  about  the 
value  of  music  as  an  emotional  re¬ 
lease.  Get  this — no  emotion  was  ever 
released  that  did  not  already  exist 
in  considerable  degree.  Following  the 
director’s  (I  almost_  wrote  “dicta¬ 
tor’s”)  demands  mayi  evidence  noth¬ 
ing  but  docility  and  imitative  ability. 
It  is  not  too  difficult  to  distinguish 
between  the  real  singers  and  the  ro¬ 
bots  in  a  choral  performance. 

7.  Always  stress  the  three  funda¬ 
mentals  of  good  cl^ral  singing:  at¬ 
tack  courageously,  sustain  faithfully, 
enunciate  distinctly. 

The  editor  abhors  long  articles,  but 
I  must  urge  that  you  think  of  your 
ensemble  as  something  more  than  a 
musical  organization.  You  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  prepare  them  for  adult 
living,  and  you  will  have  failed  if 
you  can  show  only  a  crack  choir  for 
your  efforts.  Make  sure  that  through 
their  choral  work  they  have  learned 
something  about  democratic  living; 
have  achieved  respect  for  each  other 
as  well  as  for  you;  have  discovered 
that  the  dignity  of  a  task  increases 


satisfaction  in  doing  it;  think  of 
their  performances  as  a  service  to 
their  auditors  rather  than  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  their  skill;  become  aware  of 
the  great  potential  of  music  in  healthy 
activity,  individual  happiness,  and 
self-realization,  and  feel  a  desire  to 
continue  choral  activity  after  they 
graduate.  If  they  sing  superbly,  mu¬ 
sic  by  composers  and  poets  of  all 
faiths,  races,  and  nationalities,  and 
have  not  achieved  an  intercultural 
outlook  in  the  process,  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  has  been  lost. 

Finally,  please  read  the  poem, 
“Ecce  Vidimus”  by  Constance  Carrier 
in  the  April,  1947  issue  of  the  Music 
Educators  Journal  or  the  October  1946 
issue  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
note  your  reaction.  If  you  are  not 
emotionally  moved  when  you  finish, 
you  may  well  question  whether  you 
should  continue  to  work  with  adoles¬ 
cent  school  choral  groups.  They  de¬ 
serve  a  director  of  sensitivity  and 
spiritual  warmth  more  than  a  choral 
technician,  a  loving  friend  more  than 
an  efflcient  taskmaster.  Please  don't 
let  them  down. 

S.M  Editor’s  Note: 

About  The  Author 

Mr.  Dennis  has  had  a  long  career 
as  a  choral  director.  His  early  choral 
experience  was  with  Welsh  Eistedd¬ 
fod  choruses  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
baritone  soloist  with  the  Northwest¬ 
ern  University  A  Cappella  Choir  un¬ 
der  Peter  C.  Lutkin  1913-1916.  He 
organized  and  directed  the  first  col¬ 
lege  A  Cappella  Choir  on  the  West 
Coast  at  College  of  Pacific  from  1916 
to  1934,  when  he  became  Director  of 
Music  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Schools.  At  the  Cleveland  MENC  meet¬ 
ing  in  1932  Mr.  Dennis  directed  the 
National  High  School  Chorus.  Other 
festival-conducting  was  done  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Utah.  He  has  served  the 
Music  Educators  National  Conference 
as  chairman  of  the  Editorial  Board  of 
the  Journal,  1944-48,  and  conference 
president,  1948-50. 
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The 

TEENAGERS 


Section 


By  JUDY  LEE 


Band  Life 
Is  Fun 


TEN  TOP  MARCHES 

AkB  THESE  THE  TEN  MOST  POPULAR 
MARCHES  BEING  PLAYED  BY  HIGH 
SCHOOL  BANDS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 
EACH  MONTH?  SEND  IN  YOUR  VOTES 


Reeeived  a  swell  suggestion  from 
L.  P.  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  He  thought  it 
would  be  fun  to  start  a  “10  Top  Band 
Marehes  of  the  Month"  eolunin.  It’s  a 
great  idea. 

I  have  listed  ten  marehes  below.  If 
I  were  seleeting  their  order  of  popu¬ 
larity,  I  would  list  them  as  follows; 
_  1.  Stars  and  Stripes 


Forever . Sousa 

_  2.  Sempre  Fidelis . Sousa 

_  3.  His  Honor  . Fillmore 

_ 4.  Thunderer  . Sousa 

_  5.  New  Colonial  . Hall 


_  6.  Black  Jack . Huffer 

_ 7.  My  Hero  . Alford 

_  8.  Rifle  Rangers  . King 

_  9.  Them  Basses  . Hufflne 

_ _ _10.  Military  Escort  _ Bennett 


Now  you  deeide  if  I  have  the  right 
order,  or  if  I  even  have  the  top  ten 
marehes.  Write  me  a  post  eard  or 
letter  and  give  me  your  ehoiee.  I  will 
run  this  eolumn  as  long  as  you  keep 
voting.  W'rite  me  in  eare  of  the 
magazine — J.L. 


An  Essay 

By  Carolyn  Thrasher 
10th  Grade 
Mullens,  West  Virginia 

Band  life  is  fun  for  boys  and  girls 
who  really  like  musie  and  eomrade- 
ship. 

Musie  is  the  art  of  making  pleasant 
sounds  and  so  the  aim  of  the  band 
is  to  make  pleasant  musie  by  the 
playing  of  many  different  instruments 
in  unison  and  often  in  parts. 

Band  means  hard  work,  individu¬ 
ally  and  working  with  others  too.  You 
have  to  learn  to  play  your  instrument 
as  an  individual,  then  as  a  partner  in 
harmony  with  the  other  instruments. 
It  takes  mueh  praetiee  to  get  the  time 
or  rhythm  to  keep  in  time.  One  must 
be  alert  and  follow  elosely  to  keep  in 
time. 

With  the  hours  of  hard  practice 
come  much  laughter,  for  some  band 
member  Is^  always  ready  to  pull  a 
joke  or  turn  a  discord  into  some 
funny  antic. 

Competition  can  be  the  s|>ice  of 
band  life  and  make  one  work  hard  to 
hold  his  chair,  always,  hoping  for  the 
first  chair. 

Of  course  there  is  fun  other  than 
the  good  times  in  rehearsals.  Play¬ 
ing  at  heme  games  is  fun,  for  you 
really  feel  you  are  helping  the  team, 
and  then  at  away  games  you  really 
feel  essential.  There  is  so  much  fun 
on  the  buses,  but  it  all  takes  good 
sportsmanship. 

Band  life  helps  you  to  meet  the 
public  and  gives  you  an  opportunity 
to  know  many  boys  and  girls  in  other 
schools. 

A  member  is  not  just  honoring  the 
director  by  playing  in  the  band  but 
it  broadens  the  member’s  social  and 
scholastic  life  for  there  are  extra 
honor  points  as  well  as  the  fellow¬ 
ship  with  band  mates. 


And  They  Can  Really  Play  Tool! 


Thai*  two  teenage  flutists  and  piccoloists  of  the  Lenoir  High  School  Band  of  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina,  would  make  any  director  proud  to  have  them  in  his  band.  Captain 
Harper,  ABA,  their  director,  certainly  is.  Peggy  Anne  Sherrill  is  playing  the  flute, 
and  Reba  Winkler  is  on  the  piccolo.  They  both  double  on  either  instrument.  "How 
about  soma  pictures  on  your  groups?" — Judy  Lee. 
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“TEEN-O-QUir 

Can  you  give  the  English  definition 
of  these  twelve  musical  terms?  An¬ 
swers  are  immediately  below  but  up¬ 
side  down.  Score  yourself  five  points 
for  each  correct  answer.  You’re  tops  if 
you  make  50  to  60.  .‘15-45,  Just  so  so; 

better  study  a  little  harder; 
5-15,  oh  brother! 

1.  — avcel. 

2.  — andante  eon  exuressione 

3.  — eHitresHivo 

4.  — moderato  quasi  niarziale 

5.  — affettuoso 

6.  — andante  con  nioto 

7.  — ffioroso 

8.  — motto 

9.  — atla  marcia 

10.  — andante  espressivo 

11.  — qrazioso 

12.  — motto  teqato 


qiooius  Xja.\ — zi 
Xnnja.)ujS — ’XX 
uoissojdxa  nxjM  SufMoi} — ’ox 
SumaJBiu — '6 
XjaA — ‘s 
Xiib3  ‘XiinjXof — ‘i 
Xuauia.\oui  qiiM  pun  3u;Moy — 9 
X|japua] — ‘s 
jauunui 

iniXJUiii  u|  ‘paads  axujapoiu — x 
XiaAXSsajdxa — -g 
XfaAxssajdxa  pun  3u|mou— g 
jaxsnj  auniaa— ‘x 

SjaMSUB 

“How  about  some  of  you  teenagers 
sending  me  some  musical  riddles, 
quizzes,  cr  brain  twisters?’’ — Judy 
Lee. 


Blue  Earth 

Keeps  Plenty  Busy 

With  Concerts  and  Programs 


By  Ramona  Flatehar 
Sacratary  of  Bond 
Bln*  Earth,  Mianasotc 


Illue  Eartb,  Minnesota  upholds  one 
of  the  traditions  of  Christmas  by 
presenting  a  program  of  Christmas 
music  to  tbe  public. 

This  year  tbe  Illue  Earth  High 
School  music  department  presented 
its  annual  Christmas  Concert  on  De¬ 
cember  20.  The  65  voice  mixed  chorus, 
senior  girls’  glee  club,  boys’  chorus, 
girls’  nonette,  boys’  octette,  and  the 
junior  girls’  glee  club  sang  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Marilyn  Davis.  The 
50  piece  symphony  orchestra  played 
several  selections  directed  by  Mr.  How- 
tram  to  paye  37) 


Pat  Jones,  teenage  reporter  for  the 
Roosevelt  High  School,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  has  just  won  the  distinction  of 
becoming  the  Drum  Majorette  for 
her  band. 

Drum  Majorette  and 
Twirlers  Selected  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


By  Pat  Joaes 
Teeeage  Reporter 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

At  the  competition  held  in  the 
Roosevelt  high  school  gymnasium  at 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  Pat  Jones  was 
selected  drum  majorette  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  high  school  band  for  the  school 
years  1951-1953.  * 

Selected  as  twirlers  were  two 
seniors.  Doris  Larson  and  Jean  Ved- 
der;  a  junior,  Nancy  Whipple;  and 
two  sophomores,  Gretchen  Neff  and 
Lois  Byers.  Lois  is  assistant  drum 
majorette.  • 

The  Roosevelt  hand,  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  R.  Cedric  Anderson,  plans 
one  trip  a  year,  and  has  60  members. 

Each  year  at  Halloween  the  Moose 
Lodge  gives  a  Mardi  Gras  parade. 
Neighboring  cities,  communities,  the 
four  city  high  school  bands  and  the 
drum  and  bugle  corps  are  asked  to 
participate.  The  RHS  band  won  the 
trophy  given  for  the  best  marching 
unit. 

Each  spring  Cedar  Rapids  is  host  to 
the  “Band  Festival”  which  consists  of 
50  bands  each  having  a  queen.  In 
(Turn  to  paye  33) 
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Jean  R.  from  Chicago.  Iltinois  .  .  . 
“I  sure  wish  our  chorus  directors 
would  let  us  sing  more  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  operetta  tunes.  Our  gang  likes 
to  sing  some  of  the  numbers  from 
‘Student  Prince’  and  ‘The  Chocolate 
Soldier.’  ” 

James  K.  from  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyt- 
rania  .  .  .  “We  just  want  to  drop  a 
word  of  praise  to  our  music  teachers 
here  in  Pittsburgh.  Golly,  they  work 
harder  than  any  teachers  we  know  of, 
and  expect  little  in  return.  We  think 
they’re  great!” 

Hotrard  T.  from  Denver,  Cotorado 
.  .  .  “Have  you  ever  thought  how 
lucky  some  of  us  are  to  have  parents 
who  give  us  private  lessons?” 

Karen  K.  from  Porttand,  Maine  .  .  . 
“I  think  the  Teenagers  Section  is  a 
great  idea.  Will  be  sure  to  watch  for 
each  new  issue.” 

It’s  me  again  gang — come  on!  We 
can  do  much  better  on  this  column. 
Here  is  your  chance  to  say  what  you 
feel  and  think.  I  will  only  use  your 
initials  unless  you  specify  that  you 
would  like  your  complete  name 
printed.  I  must  have  your  copy  by 
the  10th  of  each  month  for  it  to  apiiear 
in  the  next  issue. 


Who  Is  YOUR 

TEENAGE 

REPORTER? 


Keep  material  coming!  I  need  pic¬ 
tures,  stories,  news  releases,  quizzes, 
riddles,  drawings — oh.  just  aliout  any¬ 
thing  that  you  think  teenagers  would 
like  to  read. 

Have  you  appointed  or  elected  the 
Teenager  reiiorter  for  your  school  yet? 
Please  do  this  soon,  for  we  want  to 
carry  news  stories  on  your  Music  De¬ 
partment.  Remember,  I  only  know 
what  I  receive. 

Any  new  ideas  on  the  Teenager 
section? — J.L, 


Who's  Who  In 
School  Music 


Music  lor 
Your  Public 


^ciiool  iHusic  ^etos 

S*etlan  •!  TIm  School  Musician 
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Prominent  Miami,  Florida,  musicians 
turn  out  to  moat  Paul  Lavalla,  "Band 
of  America"  conductor,  on  his  recent 
visit  to  that  city.  Left  to  right.  Offi¬ 
cer  Barron  (Escort);  Al  G.  Wright, 
Miami  High  bandmaster;  Henry  Fill¬ 
more;  Paul  Lavalle;  and  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  Florida  representative,  John  Tur¬ 
ner.  Lavalle  visited  all  five  bands  of 
Miami's  high  schools  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Miami,  in  a  whirlwind  tour. 

New  MENC  Piano  Chairman 
To  Teach  at  U.  of  S.  Cal. 


Kay  Templeton  Kriseh,  supervisor  of 
Class  Plano  In  the  elementary  schools 
of  New  Uochelle,  New  York,  will  teach 
in  the  summer  session  at  the  L’niverslty 
of  Southern  California  for  six  weeks 
starting  June  23.  This  will  be  Mrs. 
Frisch's  third  year  at  the  I’niverstty. 
She  will  direct  a  workshop  am]  methods 
course  In  Class  Piano. 

National  Chairman  of  the  Piano  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Music  Kducators  National 
Conference,  Mrs.  Frisch  has  won  wide 
recognition  for  her  piano  teaching  meth¬ 
ods.  She  has  also  taught  at  the  I'niver- 
sltles  of  Hawaii  and  Montana,  and  in 
New  York  city,  Atlantic  ('ity,  Tacoma, 
Washington,  St.  Ls>uls,  San  Francisco, 
and  I’asadena. 

A  graduate  of  Hastings  College,  Ne¬ 
braska,  Mrs.  Frisch  recently  received  an 
alumni  citation  for  bringing  honor  to 
her  alma  mater. 


National  Music  Week 
Booklet  Now  Ready 
For  Distribution — Rivers 

Word  has  been  received  from  T.  K. 
llivers.  Secretary,  National  and  Inter- 
.\merican  .Music  Week  Committee,  Na¬ 
tional  Recreation  As.s(Kdatlon  Kxecutive 
iifflces,  315  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
10,  New  York,  that  the  new  1952  Music 
Week  iHioklet,  “ilusic  Week  I.s»tters  of 
i  Suggestions  for  Ls>cal  Chairmen  and 
j  Workers,”  is  now  ready  for  distrilmtion. 
j  The  booklet  covers  such  areas  as  key¬ 
note  for  the  1952  observance,  organiza¬ 
tions  plans,  group  participation,  and  sug¬ 
gested  activities. 

Readers  of  The  St'HOOI.  MI'SICIA.N 
may  receive  their  coi»les  by  .sending  three 
cents  per  copy  for  postage,  direct  to  Mr. 
Rivers  at  the  above  address. 


Top  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps 
Wins  20  Out  of  20 


This  wonderful  52  piece  Rugle  and 
Drum  Corps  which  includes  the  Color 
tluard  and  Twirlers  Is  from  Winchester, 
Virginia. 

Dorsey  C.  Hottle,  general  chairman 
and  manager  of  the  Rouss  Drum  and 
Rugle  Corps,  has  announced  that  the 
corps  has  won  a  prize  at  every  one  of 
the  20  outings  in  which  It  participated 
this  year.  Three  of  the  most  recent  were 
the  Mummers  Parade  In  Hagerstown. 
Md.,  on  October  30  at  which  they  won 
third  prize  of  $50  in  the  junior  division  ; 
the  Charles  Town  Se.squi-Centennial  Cele¬ 
bration  on  September  19  at  which  first 
prize  of  $200  was  won,  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  parade  at  tlettysburg.  Pa.,  at 
which  the  group  won  first  prize  of  $100. 
Other  outings  Include  Homecoming  and 
Firemen's  Parades  and  the  meetings  of 
the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Northern 
Virginia  Fireman's  Associations  when 
they  accompanied  the  Rouss  Fire  Com¬ 
pany. 


20  out  of  20  if  tko  record  held  by  this  beautifully  uniformed  and  disciplined  Routs 
I  Bugle  and  Drum  Corps  from  Winchester,  Virginia.  Numbering  52  pieces,  they  are  a 

I  great  favorite  wherever  they  perform. 

\ 


The  first  WAC  graduates  of  the  Army 
element  of  the  United  States  Navy 
School  of  Music  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
pose  with  their  instruments  and  diplo¬ 
mas  at  recent  graduation  exercises. 
Standing  with  Brigadier  General 
C.  W.  Christen  berry,  chief  of  the 
Army  Special  Services  Division,  the 
WACs  are  (left  to  right)  Sgt.  Mary 
Lukach  of  Jacobs  Creek,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia;  CpI.  Marjorie  E.  Kimmell,  220 
Fourth  Street,  Greensburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  and  CpI.  Violet  Treakle,  3811 
West  Sixth  Street,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
They  are  members  of  the  14th  Army 
WAC  Band,  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Lee,  Virginia 


Successful  Clinic 


The  Adams  County  Music  Educators 
Association,  with  the  help  of  the 
Music  Extension  Service  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  staged  a  violin  and 
trombone  clinic  at  its  dinner  meeting 
in  Seymour  High  School  in  Payson, 
Illinois,  January  15th.  University  stu¬ 
dents  were  used  for  the  violin  demon¬ 
stration,  and  trombonists  from  the 
various  schools  in  Adams  county 
played  in  the  trombone  clinic.  Photo 
shows  Gilbert  Waller,  String  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Music;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Brannigan,  head  of  the  School 
of  Music;  Paul  E.  Morrison,  President 
of  the  Adams  County  Music  Educa¬ 
tors  and  retired  supervisor  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  in  the  Quincy  Public 
Schools;  and  Lyman  Starr,  University 
of  Illinois  bands.  Photo  credit  goes  to 
Otto  Warner,  Director  of  Unity  High 
School  Band,  Mendon,  Illinois. 


Official  MENC  Perfomiiiii 

( 

.Groups  Program 


These  outstanding  organizations  have  been  selected  to 


perform  at  the  Music  Educators  National  Conference  in  Philadelphia. 


Friday— March  21.  1952 

EVENING 

8:00  PM — University  of  Michigan 
Band — William  D.  Revelli,  Director 
8:00  PM — Westminster  Choir  —  John 
Finlay  Williamson,  Director  — 
Princeton,  New  Jersey 

Satarday— March  22,  1952 
MORNING 

9:00  AM — Westinghouse  Male  Chorus 
—  J.  D.  Witherspoon,  Manager  — 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
9:00  AM — Philadelphia  Elementary 

School  Program  and  Demonstration 
— Louis  Worsen,  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Chairman 

AFTERNOON 

1:30  PM — Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  Rec-  | 
reation  Band — Arthur  Brandenburg,  I 
Director  | 

1:30  PM — Morehead,  Kentucky,  Col-  ■ 
lege  Girls’  Sextette — Anna  Louise  ; 
Davenport,  Conductor  j 

2:45  PM — University  of  Illinois  Opera  I 
Workshop — Wayne  Branigan,  Chair-  j 
man  I 

4:00  PM — West  Chester,  Pennsylva- ' 
nia.  State  Teachers  College  Choir —  j 
Arthur  E.  Jones,  Conductor 
4:00  PM — Cut  Bank,  Montana,  High 
School  Choir — Maurice  Skones,  Di¬ 
rector 

4:00  PM — Port  Washington,  New 
York,  High  School  Band — George 
Christopher,  Director 
4:00  PM — University  of  Wichita  Flute 
Trio — Walter  Duerkson,  Director 


Sunday— March  23,  1952 

MORNING 

8:30  AM — Temple  University  Choirs, 
Elaine  Brown,  Director 
i  9:00  AM — String  Quartet,  Detroit  Pub- 
j  lie  School,  Fowler  Smith,  Chairman 
j  9 : 00  AM — Peabody  Conservatory  Mad¬ 
rigal  Singers — Ifor  Jones,  Director 
'  — Baltimore,  Maryland 

AFTERNOON 

I  2:00  PM — Southeastern  Pennsylvania 
Orchestra — Powell  Middleton,  Con¬ 
ductor — W’estchester  State  Teachers 
College 

2 : 00  PM — Pennsylvania  All-State 
Chorus — Chester  A.  Stineman,  Jr., 
Director 

4:00  PM — United  States  Army  Band 
— Captain  Curry,  Commanding  Offi¬ 
cer,  Fort  Meyer,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EVENING 

8:00  PM — Oberlin,  Ohio,  College  Orch- 
estra-^Davld  Robertson,  Director 

8:00  PM — Howard  University  Choir — 
Dr.  Warner  Lawson,  Director — 
W’ashington,  D.  C. 

8:00  PM — University  of  Wichita  Flute 
Trio — Walter  Drferksen,  Director 

Monday— March  24.  1952 

MORNING 

8:30  AM — Washington  and  Lee  High 
School  Choir — Florence  Booker,  Di¬ 
rector — Arlington,  Virginia 

10:15  AM — Temple  University  Choirs 
— Elaine  Brown,  Director 


,  Chorus — M.  Frazer,  Director — New¬ 

port  News,  Virginia 
I  8:30  AM— William  A.  Russell  High 
j  School  Boys’  Chorus — Mrs.  Ruby 
White  Brown,  Director — East  Point, 
Georgia 

10:30  AM — Cincinnati  Conservatory 

Brass  Ensemble — Ernest  N.  Glover, 
Director 

i  AFTERNOON 

2:00  PM — Cornell  College  Choir — Mrs. 
June  McConlogue,  Director — Mount 
Vernon,  Iowa 

;  3:30  PM — The  Vocalettes  .  .  .  and  .  .  . 
Champaign  String  Orchestra — Ver- 
rolton  Shaul,  Director — Champaign. 
Illinois,  High  School 

3:30  PM— All-City  Junior  High  School 
Chorus — Miss  F.  Edna  Davis — Phila¬ 
delphia  Public  Schools 

3:30  PM — Davidson  College  Band — 
James  Pfohl,  Director — Davidson, 
North  Carolina 

3:30  PM — Haverford,  Pennsylvania, 

Junior  High  School  Orchestra — Ray 
Yerger,  Director 

EVENING 

8:00  PM — United  States  Air  Force 
Band — Lt.  Col.  George  S.  Howard. 
Director — Bolling  Field  Air  Base. 
Washington,  D.C. 

8:00  PM — William  Penn  High  School 
Band — Elwood  M.  Sprigle,  Director 
— York,  Pennsylvania 

8:00  PM — Phoenixville  High  School 
Band — Walter  S.  Sample,  Director — 
Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania 

8:30  PM — All-City  Junior  High  School 
Orchestra — George  Spangler,  Direc¬ 
tor — Philadelphia  Public  Schools 


4:00  PM — Garden  City,  Kansas,  High 
School  Instrumental  Trio — Robert 
Darnes,  Director 

6:00  PM — Garden  City,  Kansas,  High 
School  Instrumental  Trio — Robert 
Darnes,  Director 

6:00  PM — String  Quartet,  Detroit 
Public  Schools  —  Fowler  Smith, 
Chairman 

6:30  PM — University  of  Delaware 
Brass  Sextette — J.  R.  King,  Direc¬ 
tor 

EVENING 

8:00  PM — Cut  Bank,  Montana,  High 
School  Choir — Maurice  Kones,  Di¬ 
rector 

9:30  PM — Hartford,  Connecticut,  Se¬ 
nior  Inter-High  Choir — Elmer  M. 
Hints,  Supervisor  of  Music 


AFTERNOON  | 

2:00  PM— Virginia  All-State  String  j 
Orchestra — Wendell  Sanderson,  Di¬ 
rector 

4:00  PM — Joliet,  Illinois,  Elementary 
School  Band — Charles  Peters,  Direc¬ 
tor 

4:00  PM — Lafayette  Glee  Club — John 
Raymond,  Director — Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege,  Easton,  Pennsylvania 

I  EVENING 

8:00  PM — Schools  on  Parade — Louis 
Worsen,  Chairman — Philadelphia 
Public  School 

Taasday- March  25,  1952 

MORNING 

8 : 30  AM  —  Huntington  High  School 


Wadaasday — March  26,  1952 
MORNING 

9:00  AM — Wldener  Memorial  School 
Orchestra  and  Chorus — Martha  R. 
Slyoff,  Conductor — Philadelphia 
11:00  AM — Westfield  Senior  High 
School  Choir — Janet  Grimier,  Direc¬ 
tor — Westfield,  New  Jersey 
11:00  AM — The  Vocalettes  .  .  .  and 
.  .  .  Champaign  String  Orchestra — 
Verrolton  Shaul,  Director — Cham¬ 
paign,  Illinois,  High  School 
11:00  AM — Curtis  String  Quartet — 
Max  Aronoff,  Director — New  School 
of  Music,  Philadelphia 

AFTERNOON 

1:30  PM — Catholic  High  School  Girl’s 
Orchestra — Dr.  Jeno  Donath,  Direc¬ 
tor — Collegeville,  Pennsylvania. 
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Orche$tra  Festival 
Tremendous  Success 

A  262-piece  orchestra,  composed  of 
musicians  from  six  Southeast  Kansas 
hiirh  schools,  pleased  the  audience  at  the  fo 
concert  appearance  recently  In  the  Field 
Klndley  hlRh  school  gymnasium,  at  ev 
C'offeyville,  Kansas.  ar 

They  thrilled  the  spectators  and  also 
the  six  directors  of  the  bands,  themselves  w 
■ind  their  guest  conductor,  David  Blumen-  sc 
thal,  conductor  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  D 
Civic  Symphony  orchestra  and  supervisor  dl 
of  strings  In  the  Springfield  public  .schools.  R 
“It's  remarkable.  Their  enthusiasm  for  bi 
music  Is  wonderful,”  the  symphony  fi 
leader  declared  as  he  concluded  directing  3’ 
the  high  school  instrumentalists.  r< 

EafliNslastlc  Director  P 

"The  country  is  a  desert  as  far  as  j 
music  is  concerned,  but  this  area  is  non- 
arid,”  said  the  conductor,  whose  enthu¬ 
siasm  sprung  from  his  fingertips  as  he 
directed  the  six  high  school  orchestras  in 
a  combined  concert. 

He  explained  that  he  was  not  talking 
about  individual  towns,  as  he  termed 
Southeast  Kansas  as  one  of  the  few 
places  in  the  country  where  such  a 
"well-shod,”  combined  orchestra  of  high 
.s<-hnoI  students  was  possible. 

"You  have  something  unusual  here.” 
Hlumenthal  remarked. 

Proisot  Spirit 

He  praised  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  SKK  combined  orchestra  in  its  fourth 
annual  appearance.  He  approved  the 
plan  of  allowing  all  orchestra  members 
to  |>articipate  instead  of  selecting  Just 
the  most  talented  for  special  appearances. 

Comments  from  students  and  directors 
of  the  six  orchestras  proved  they  were 
as  enthusiastic  about  the  outcome  Qf  the 
all-day  festival  and  evening  concert  as 
was  the  guest  conductor. 

One  young  boy  playing  in  the  com¬ 
bined  orchestra  stopped  Blumenthal  to 
tell  him  how  he  enjoyed  playing  under 
the  Springfield  conductor’s  direction.  , 
"You  are  easier  to  follow  than  most  di-  | 
n-ctors  we've  had,”  he  Informed  the  con¬ 
ductor.  ' 

Directors  Lilio  It 

All  six  of  the  .school  orchestra  dlrec-  | 
tors  agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the  I 
l)est  concerts  of  the  series,  and  that  the  ' 


SEIK  orchestra  festival  surely  would  be 
continued. 

“They  have  much  better  balance.” 

“It’s  more  accomplished  this  year.” 

“Better  selection  of  numbers,  too.” 

“Yes,  the  numbers  are  more  suitable 
for  this  large  a  group.” 

The  directors  thought  in  this  way, 
everyone,  the  students  and  the  directors, 
are  having  a  great  experience  in  music. 

Appearing  in  the  combined  orchestra 
were  55  musicians  from  the  lola  high 
school  orchestra  under  the  direction  of 
Dale  Creitz ;  40  from  Independence  with 
director  Lloyd  Mordy ;  40  from  Parsons, 
Richard  Kemm,  director;  45  from  Pitts¬ 
burg,  Gerald  Blanchard,  director;  35 
from  Chanute,  John  Davies,  director,  and 
377  from  Coffeyvllle,  Harvey  Lewis,  di¬ 
rector,  and  host  to  the  large  group. 


Accordionist  Appears 

as  Instrumentalist 

with  Philadelphia  Symphony 


Our  Director 


"Our  Director"  it  the  title  given  to 
this  Snapshot  Contest  entry  by  Sally 
Anne  Grant,  of  the  Jackson,  Missouri, 
High  School  Band.  The  picture  is  of 
Barydon  Lea  Mason,  the  band  direc¬ 
tors'  son,  who  is  the  band's  mascot. 
He  is  23  months  old.  Remember.  The 
Snapshot  Contest  closes  May  15. 


Eugene  Ormandy,  conductor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Symphony  Orchestra, 
congratulates  Andy  Arcari,  Accordi¬ 
onist,  after  his  performance  of  Virgil 
Thomson's  "Acadian  Sketches"  with 
the  orchestra. 

Until  now,  several  accordionists  have 
appeared  as  guest  soloists  with  symphony 
orchestras.  Among  them  Andy  Arcari. 
As  of  January  11  and  12  the  accordion 
made  its  debut  as  an  integral  part  of  a 
major  “symphony.”  Andy  Arcari  took 
part  as  one  of  the  regular  instru¬ 
mentalists  in  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra. 
So  unusual  was  this  performance  (Virgil 
Thomson’s  "Acadian  Sketches”)  that  it 
was  applauded  in  several  newspapers, 
including  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

According  to  Mr.  Arcari,  no  solo  part, 
as  such,  was  written  into  the  selection, 
the  accordion  being  u.scd  principally  to 
increase  the  variety  of  effects  of  the  en¬ 
tire  orchestra.  Mr.  Kugene  Ormandy, 
conductor,  was  so  enthu.sed  with  the 
idea,  he  hopes  a  major  symphony  work 
will  soon  be  written  to  include  accordion 
parts. 

During  March  Mr.  Arcari,  foremost  ac¬ 
cordionist  of  radio,  television  and  stage, 
will  give  a  series  of  concerts,  according 
to  word  received  from  Mr.  Mario  Pan- 
cotti,  vice  president  of  Excelsior  Accor¬ 
dions,  Inc.,  of  New  York.  The  time  and 
place  of  these  performances  will  be  dis¬ 
closed  as  soon  as  final  arrangements  are 
made,  Mr.  Pancottl  added. 


Irving  Berlin  Sets  Up 
$15,000  Fellowship 

Bucknfjl  University,  I^wisbur^,  Penn- 
syivania,  has  received  a  $15,000  endowed 
scholarship  for  music  students  from 
IrvinK  Berlin,  composer  and  song  writer. 
Named  the  Francis.  (Jilbert  Scholarship 
Fund  in  memory  of  Dr.  Berlin’s  lifelonK 
friend  and  attorney,  the  fund  will  provide 
an  annual  full-tuition  scholarshi]>  or  sev¬ 
eral  partial  scholarships,  with  the  first 
award  to  be  made  in  the  fall  of  1952. 


Stringed  Instruments 

(Starts  on  page  12) 

be  employed.  This  “cradling”  action 
requires  that  the  thumb  contact  the 
neck  so  as  to  bring  the  fingers  di- 
rectiy  to  bear  on  the  strings.  With 
the  cello  or  bass,  this  will  bring  the 
end  of  the  arched  thumb,  corner  near¬ 
est  the  hand  (not  ball  turned  fiat) 
into  light  contact  with  the  neck. 
With  the  violin  or  viola,  the  thumb 
will  remain  quite  relaxed  while  the 
instrument  rests  on  the  second  pha¬ 
lanx.  Avoid  turning  the  thumb  on  its 
side  so  as  to  cause  the  nail  to  face 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  the 
pegs.  Keep  the  thumb  nail  about  par¬ 
allel  with  the  strings. 

From  this  basic  posture,  observe  the 
following  simple  rules  with  all  exer¬ 
cises,  pieces  and  orchestra  materials, 
and  steady  progress  can  almost  be 
assured. 

(1)  Train  the  left  thumb  to  be 
agile.  For  violin  and  viola,  it  operates 
opposite  the  finger  tips  in  a  slight  to- 
and-fro  manner  fur  hand  adjustment 
within  a  position  and  with  a  longer 
to-and-fro  movement  for  position 
shifts.  F'or  cello  and  bass  it  should 
adjust  freely  to  remain  in  the  center 
of  the  hand  (under  the  second  finger), 
except  when  vibrating.  This  is  to 
facilitate  hand-balance. 

(2)  When  crossing  strings  keep 
down  the  fingers  last  used  until  the 
first  finger  to  be  player  on  the  new 
string  is  down  and  the  tone  is  sound¬ 
ing.  This  will  slow  the  hand  down 
at  first  but  it  builds  strength,  pre¬ 
pares  the  way  for  smoothness  and 
the  ultimate  deveiopment  of  all  left- 
hand  skills  including  vibrato. 

(3)  Retain  an  openness  (feeling 
of  elasticity)  between  the  thumb  and 
the  hand.  This  is  to  prevent  grabbing 
between  the  thumb  and  the  hand 
which  so  seriously  hinders  left-hand 
technic. 

(4)  Cello  students  should  take  the 
expanded  or  extended  left-hand  quite 
seriously  and  practice  it  every  day. 
Normally  the  hand  reaches  a  minor 
third  (f.  e.,  on  the  D-string,  E  first 
finger,  Fj;  third  finger,  and  G  fourth). 
By  increasing  the  distance  between 
the  first  and  second  fingers  and  al¬ 
lowing  the  entire  hand,  except  for  the 
first  Anger,  to  adjust  downward  one- 


half  step,  the  hand  can  be  made  to 
reach  a  major  third  (i.  e.,  E  1st,  F$ 
2nd,  G$  4th).  This  simple  device  opens 
many  technical  doors  and  is  basic  with 
cello. 

(5)  Bass  students  should  observe 
the  above  tecbnic  for  all  their  play¬ 
ing  since  they  must  deveiop  the  same 
type  of  hand  for  a  major  2nd  (i.  e.,  on 
the  D  string.  E  1st  Anger,  Fs  2nd, 
and  F;  4th).  These  things  are  basic 
from  the  start  and  should  be  observed 
for  growth  at  all  levels. 

After  a  good  initial  beginning,  tbe 
technical  and  musical  “diet”  should 
broaden.  Start  exploring  tbe  Anger- 
board  by  position  work  as  soon  as  tbe 
two  bands  show  a  fair  amount  of 
control  in  their  respective  tasks.  Vi¬ 
brato  exercises  shouid  be  begun  along 
with,  or  shortly  before  positions  are 
introduced.  If  properiy  developed,  vi¬ 
brato  study  wiil  facilitate  shifting, 
build  hand  and  arm  strength,  stimu¬ 
late  interest  and  improve  intonation 
by  giving  the  hand  more  maneuvera¬ 
bility. 

Scales  and  arpeggios  are  practically 
indispensable  for  building  strength, 
speed,  and  smoothness  in  the  left 
hand  and  they  are  also  excellent  for 
tone  control  and  for  coordinating  the 
right  and  left  hands. 

Double  stops  are  hand  builders,  ex¬ 
cellent  for  intonation,  building  hand 
strength,  balance  and  Aexibility.  They 
are  also  Ane  for  the  bow  arm,  es¬ 
pecially  when  played  pianissimo  be¬ 
cause  they  demand  a  perfectly  straight 
bow  and  an  even  pressure  on  the  two 
strings. 

Special  exercises  or  etudes  may 
cover  a  lot  of  territory.  Each  should 
be  practiced  for  what  it  can  build. 
A  sluggish  shift  calls  for  shifting 
exercises,  slow  Angers  for  trill  studies, 
and  the  exercises  of  the  moto  perpetuo 
type,  a  stiff  hand  for  exercises  employ¬ 
ing  the  stretch  in  'either  direction. 
(Angers  down  while  doing  so),  stub¬ 
born  Angers  for  exercises  requiring 
independence  of  Anger  action  and* 
muscle  bound  shoulders  and  arms  for 
exercises  using  both  adjacent  and  ex¬ 
tremely  long  shifts  with  much  string 
crossing. 

Bow  arm  development  should  always 
be  kept  a  little  ahead  of  the  left  arm. 
This  requires  a  steady  “diet”  of  varied 
articulations,  always  directed  toward 
alleviating  a  speciAc  weakness  or 
building  a  general  balance  in  technic 
in  all  areas  of  the  bow. 

Since  the  reason  for  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  is  to  make  music,  this  end  should 
certainly  not  be  neglected.  New  solos 
or  pieces  and  some  review  of  old  ones, 
should  be  included  in  each  day's  prac¬ 
tice  routine.  These  should  be  selected 
for  their  contribution  to  building  mu¬ 
sicianship  and  their  value  as  reper¬ 


toire  and  for  what  they  offer  toward 
technical  advancement. 

This  sounds  like  a  lot  of  material 
to  cover  in  the  small  amount  of  prac¬ 
tice  time  available  to  most  of  us.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  a  balanced  diet  and  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  it  is  best  to  include 
most  of  it  in  each  day’s  routine  even 
if  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  only  a 
little  of  each.  By  all  means  do  not 
make  the  mistake  of  working  scales 
one  day,  double  stops  the  next,  solos 
the  next,  etc.  Practice  often  (two  or 
three  times  each  day  if  possible)  and 
with  regularity  (every  day)  but  stop 
frequently  for  two  or  three  minute 
rest  periods  to  avoid  over-fatigue  of 
the  muscles. 

Growth  in  all  areas  of  playing  is  the 
thing  desired,  so  practice  the  things 
you  and  your  teacher  feel  you  need 
and  put  your  practice  time  to  its 
best  use.  In  doing  so,  remember: 

(1)  Channel  all  technic  through  a 
well-balanced  and  relaxed  body,  shoul¬ 
der  and  arms; 

(2)  Keep  in  mind  the  reason  for 
each  exercise  and  question  yourself 
as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  satisfy¬ 
ing  this  reason. 


MENC  String  Committee 
Has  Busy  Program  Planned 
For  Philadelphia  Mar.  21-26 

Briefly,  these  activities  are ;  1 )  Satur¬ 
day,  March  22,  morning,  at  the  committee 
meeting  on  Music  Um>m.s  and  ICquipment, 
orchestra  uniforms  and  a  discu.sston  on 
minimum  standards  on  String  instru¬ 
ments  for  the  schools  will  each  be  given 
a  little  time. 

2)  On  Tuesday,  March  25,  at  8:30  am 
there  will  be  a  joint  meeting  of  people 
of  .String  instrument  Interests,  National 
Association  of  Musical  Merchandising 
Manufacturers,  National  Association  of 
Music  Merchants,  and  the  American 
Music  Conference.  At  this  meeting,  the 
question  of  uniforms  for  orchestras,  and 
minimum  standards  for  String  instru¬ 
ments  in  the  schools  will  receive  a  very 
thorough  review,  with  the  thought  of 
reaching  some  deflnite  conclusions  for 
publication  immediately  after  the  con¬ 
vention. 

In  the  afternoon  of  March  25,  3  ;3fl, 
the  general  topic  for  the  third  String 
meeting  will  be  “Teacher  Training.”  All 
attending  this  meeting  will  be  given  a 
l>ulletin  designed  for  administrators, 
"Why  Strings  and  Orchestra  in  the 
School?”  and  the  slightly  revised  edition 
of  “Recommendations  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Teacher-Training  Curriculum  in 
Strings.” 

The  feature  item  for  this  meeting  will 
be  a  lecture-demonstration  by  James 
Origgs,  Director  of  Champaign,  Illinois. 
Community  Schools  Orchestra,  who  will 
be  assisted  by  his  seventy-flve  piece  or¬ 
chestra.  The  topic  for  this  lecture-dem¬ 
onstration  will  be  “Heterogeneou.s-Group 
String  Instruction,  a  Basis  for  School 
Orchestra  Development.”  In  an  hour 
and  a  half,  Mr.  Origgs  will  show  that 
this  orchestra  has  been  developed  through 
the  group-string-instruction  approach  up 
to  the  point  of  good  orchestral  perform¬ 
ance,  in  the  short  period  of  three  years. 
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UNISON  TWIRLING  ROUTINES 


By  Arfhar  Wis* 

Bond  DIraeter 
Lisboa,  Ohio 

For  a  numl)or  of  years,  we  have 
trained  our  majorettes  to  twirl  in  unison. 
It  .seems  that  a  numlier  of  hand  dire<-tors 
are  just  lieKinniiiK  to  realize  the  l>enents 
of  unison  twirliiiK.  Or  is  unison  twirling 
just  starting  to  receive  publicity? 

Our  majorette  twirling  program  starts 
on  the  seventh  grade  level  along  with  our 
Beginning  Hand  work.  In  fact,  to  be  a 
majorette,  a  girl  must  i>lay  a  band  in¬ 
strument  equally  as  well.  Out  of  some 
twenty  girls  that  start,  only  two  or 
three  can  ever  hope  to  be  cho.sen  for  the 
.senior  group  who  make  the  public  ap- 
I>earances. 

I  find  in  checking  over  the  already 
established  routines,  that  our  senior  ma¬ 
jorettes  know  and  can  perform  on  a 
moments  notice  the  following : 

1.  Marching  routine  No.  1 

2.  Marching  routine  No.  2 

3.  Marching  routine  No.  3 
(Pony  strut) 

4.  Marching  routine  No.  4 
(Massillon) 

5.  Marching  routine  No.  3 
(Kent  State) 

6.  Standing  Still  No.  1 

7.  Standing  Still  No.  2 

8.  Dance  routines  No.  1  Tea  for  Two 

9.  Dance  routines  No.  2 
Harvest  M(H>n 

10.  Dance  routines  No.  3  Brass  Band 

11.  Dance  routines  No.  4 
L,a.s.sas  Trombone 

12.  Dance  routines  No.  5 
Carry  Swing 

13.  Dance  routines  No.  6 
Syncopated  Cl<K-k 

To  be  eligible  for  the  Senior  majorette 
group,  our  girls  must  know  all  of  these 


routines  at  the  tryouts  in  May  of  each 
year. 

U  was  in  1935  that  I  started  majorette 
twirling  cla.sses,  teaching  one  twirl  each 
day  for  a  thirty  day  period.  That  same 
fall  .saw  a  group  of  majorettes  front  the 
Imnd.  However,  uni.son  twirling  did  not 
start  at  that  moment.  Necessity  is  the 
best  teacher  and  after  several  years  of 
having  the  head  majorette  change  her 
mind  as  to  the  particular  twirl  at  any 
time,  we  decided  to  estaldish  eight  or 
sixteen  counts  as  needed  and  thus  build 
a  routine  to  tit  any  standard  march.  Be¬ 
ing  a  playing  band  member  helped  in 
knowing  about  the  lengths  of  introduc¬ 
tions  or  Itreak  up  strains. 

Now  all  of  the.se  thirteen  routines  seem 
like  an  overwhelming  task.  Home  was  not 
l)uilt  in  a  day  and  neither  is  a  music 
department.  I  have  been  building  for 
twenty-three  years  in  one  i>Iace.  I  now 
supervise  the  teaching  of  the  majorette 
work.  The  teaching  of  the  7th  grade 
(Beginning)  and  the  8th  grade  (Junior) 
twirling  and  dance  routines  are  taught 
entirely  by  the  eleven  girls  in  the  Senior 
Band  group.  The  numl>er  of  pro.spects 
are  placed  in  small  classes  and  each 
Senior  girl  is  responsible  for  that  grouj) 
in  all  re.si)ects. 

Our  footl>all  shows  change  each  wc-ek, 
j  we  change  our  routines  as  needed.  Select- 
I  ing  from  our  repertoire  to  create  and 
1  maintain  interest.  This  makes  a  smooth 
;  running  organization. 

Now  for  a  word  about  how  to  liuild 
i  routines,  l-et  us  take  the  two  hand  front 
1  spin  or  twirl.  The  twirl  starts  in  tht 
'  right  hand  with  the  ball  to  the  left. 
I  the  left  hand  assists  and  returns  the  ball 
j  to  the  original  or  starting  |H>sition.  It 
j  takes  two  counts  of  march  music  to  com- 
I  plete  this  twirl.  Of  cour.se  this  is  a  com- 
i  (Turn  to  pof/c  30) 


They  REALLY  Twirl  in  Unison 


Proud  indeed  ere  the  memberi  of  this  outstanding  twirling  corps  from  North  Chicago, 
Illinois.  They  are  known  as  the  "Majorenes."  Dressed  in  beautiful  blue  and  white 
uniforms,  the  corps  is  active  in  all  parades  held  in  and  around  Chicago. 


Top  Judges 


These  distinguished  looking  gentlemen 
were  the  judges  of  the  National 
Championship  Majorette  contest  held 
at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  (Left  to  right) 
John  Totilas,  Stamford,  Connecticut; 
Ted  Otis,  Los  Angeles,  California; 
and  Don  Sartell,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 


National  Contest 
RESULTS 

By  Doe  Sartell 

Champion  majorettes  from  all  areas 
of  the  I’nited  State.s  gathered  in  St. 
I’aul  on  January  27th  and  28th  to  com¬ 
pete  for  that  high  and  most  coveted 
title,  NAT1()N.\I>  CHA.MI’ID.N. 

Amidst  the  pomp  and  splendor^  of  St. 
Haul’s  glittering  Winter  Carnival,  two 
new  .NATIO.NAD  .MAJDllKTTK  (’HA.M- 
I’lONS  were  crowned. 

Alta  Burg,  17,  of  Bed  Dion,  I’a.,  cap¬ 
tured  the  .senior  national  chami)ion.shii) 
title  for  majorette  15  years  of  age  and 
older.  Sherry  Ia)U  Daley,  12,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  won  the  junior  title  for  majorettes 
14  years  of  age  and  younger. 

Twirlcrs  from  27  states  participated  in 
America’s  largest  title  tourney,  which  is 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  Saintpaulites 
Inc.  and  the  National  Baton  Twirling 
.As.sociation.  $1,00(1.00  in  cash  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  cash  winners. 

During  the  imst  year  state  wide  pre¬ 
liminary  contests  were  held  in  many 
states  whereby  the  state  champions  were 
iwarded  expense  money  to  enable  tlrem 
to  compete  at  the  national. 

-Most  meticulously  judged  and  care¬ 
fully  tabulated  contest  in  the  country, 
the  St.  Paul  national  tourney  was  di¬ 
rected  jay  I.,en  Seamer  of  St.  Paul.  Judges 
for  the  event  were  Ted  Otis,  I.iong  Beach, 
(California;  John  T.  Totilas,  Stamford, 
Conn,  and  Don  Sartell,  Janesville,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

The  two  day  affair  consisted  of  a 
preliminary  run-off  contest  the  first  day 
1  and  a  final  contest  the  second  day.  Oril.v 
I  those  majorettes  placing  in  the  toj)  six 
places  in  each,  age  division  were  eligible 
(Turn  to  page  30) 
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Boton  Twirling  Section 


Learn  to  Twirl  a  Baton 

Be  a  Champ.  We^ll  Show  You  How 


A  MONTHLY  FEATURE 

■y  OoH  Sart*ll 

This  month,  let’s  tackle  a  trick  that  Is 
somewhat  more  advanced — THE  EL^OW 
FLIP.  Once  this  movement  has  been 
mastered,  it  can  l>e  applied  In  a  number 
of  ways  to  a  twlrler’s  routine  with  each 
way  api>earingr  to  be  a  different  trick. 

THE  ELIOW  FLIP 


body  and  back  down  the  outside  of  your 
arm.  lip  moves  toward  body  until  reach¬ 
ing  position  shown  in  (ILLUSTRATION 
2). 

As  baton  rolls  over  thumb  you  lift 
your  elbow  to  the  side — bending  forearm 
Into  body — allowing  baton  to  roll  on  top 
of  your  right  elbow.  Note — bring  your 
elbow  up  with  a  little  "kick"  so  that 
baton  will  flip  into  air  a  bit.  (See  IL- 
LU.STUATION  3.) 


As  shown  In  (ILLUSTRATION  4),  you 
can  turn  your  body  slightly  to  your 
right  and  make  back  catch  with  left 
hand.  This  method  is  usually  very  effec¬ 
tive. 

Another  way — as  baton  rolls  over  el¬ 
bow,  lift  your  right  leg  up,  knee  bent — 
making  catch  under  right  leg  with  your 
left  hand. 

A  Super-advanced  way  of  doing  it 
would  be  to  again  lift  right  leg,,  knee 
bent,  as  baton  rolls  over  elbow — then 
make  a  back-hand  catch  with  your  right 
hand  under  your  right  leg.  The  baton 
can  then  be  flipped  right  back  up. 

This  method  should  be  attempted  by 
only  the  very  advanced  twlrlers. 

■OTH  HANDS 


Hold  baton  in  right  hand  with  arm 
extended  (SEE  ILLUSTRATION  1).  The 
twirling  motion  is  the  same  u.sed  in  the 
TWO  HAND  SPIN.  Bail  moves  up  toward 


THE  CATCH 

The  catch  can  be  made  In  a  number 
of  ways. 


This  trick  can  be  done  at  the  left  side 
of  your  body  as  well  as  the  right.  It  is 
a  movement  that  will  require  a  lot  of 
practice. 


KoUuwoocL  On.  fiahadsL 


Bob  Roberts,  twirled  a  baton  on  roller 
skates  down  Hollywood  Blvd.  for  the 
world  premier  of  "Two  Tickets  to  Broad- 
day’  last  month. 

Bob  worked  with  the  publicity  dept,  on 
the  premiere,  and  in  addition  to  doing 
the  parade  himself  made  provisions  to 
use  his  own  group  the  Pasadena  "Bob- 
ettes,"  the  long  and  short  of  baton  twirl¬ 
ing,  6  foot  Jo  Burdick,  and  5  yr.  old 
Suzanne  Saunders,  and  the  90  piece  front 
of  the  Santa  Monica  High  School  Band 


headed  by  Kay  Crawford. 

The  premier  one  of  the  biggest  Holly¬ 
wood  has  seen  in  a  long  time  was  under 
the  direction  of  Howard  Hughes,  who 
had  16  convertibles  with  movie  stars 
such  as  Robert  Mitchum,  Jane  Russell, 
Eddie  Bracken,  Pat  OBrien  etc.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  L.  A.  Rams  band  and  twlrlers. 

Tony  Martin,  and  his  wife  Cyd  Char- 
i.sse  rode  the  Hollywood  Santa  Claus 
Lane  Christmas  Float  with  Santa  Claus. 


Santa  Monka  "Sergeanettes"  Are  Parade  Feature 


Her*  are  Bob  Roberts'  famous  SergeaneHes  from  the  Santa  Monica  High  School, 
California,  leading  the  cavalcade  of  stars  down  Hollywood  Boulevard  for  the  premier 
of  RKO  Radio's  technicolor  tune  film,  "Two  Tickets  to  Broadway." 


Questions 
and  Answers 

By  Dea  Sartall 

(Address  all  qaestlees  for  this  eelemn  to  Don 
Sartell  The  Sebeel  Mesletae,  21  E.  Jackson 
Blvd.i  Chicago.) 

QUESTION — Do  twlrlers  wishing  to 
enter  the  profe.ssional  “show"  world  stand 
a  chance? 

ANSWER — Good  Question,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time — professional  baton  twlrlers  are 
few.  Television  has  put  twirling  on  a 
par  with  dancing  and  singing.  The  pro¬ 
fessional  show  world  offers  twlrlers  a 
real  challenge.  A  good  agent  can  give 
you  more  advice  in  your  individual  case. 

QUESTION — Are  all  batons  balanced  a 
little  off  center? 

ANSWER — No,  many  twlrlers  use 
center  balanced  batons  but  the  majority 
still  use  the  baton  that  is  a  little  off 
center. 

Ql/BST/ON— Should  a  majorette  twirl 
when  music  isn’t  being  played?  Bentheen 
Livingston,  North  Platte,  Neb. 

ANSWER — In  most  cases,  twirling 
without  music  seems  Just  a  little  out  of 
place. 

QUESTION — In  contests — which  counts 
most — speed  or  smoothness? 

ANSWER — Smoothnes.s,  most  always. 
Is  most  beneflclal  to  a  twirler,  whether 
it  be  a  contest  or  not. 
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Baton  Twirling  Section 


Johnstown,  Pa. 

1952  Site  For 
WORLD  CONTEST 

By  Eddi.  Sacks 

The  bid  to  play  hast  from  the  "Friendly 
City’  of  Johnstown,  Pa.  wa.s  accepted  by 
the  committee  for  the  World’.s  Twirling 
Championship.  The  World’s  Champion- 
.“hip  will  be  held  on  Friday,  July  18, 
11*52.  The  Championship  is  an  open  con¬ 
test  having  three  divisions  for  both  male 
and  female  twirlers.  In  addition  there 
will  be  a  two-baton  conte.st  and  a  set 
com|>etition.  These  two  features  will  af¬ 
ford  a  new  outlet  for  twirlers  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  their  skill  and  twirling  ability. 

The  contest  will  be  an  all  day  affair 
ending  with  a  mammoth  musical  spec¬ 
tacle  in  honor  of  the  newly  crowned 
World's  Champions.  Many  nationally 
known  dignitaries  will  be  on  hand  to 
bestow  honors  upon  the  winners. 

The  "Friendly  City”  of  Johnstown  is 
making  elaborate  preparations  in  order 
that  it  might  be  able  to  extend  its  hos¬ 
pitality  to  the  many  deserving  twirlers 
vying  for  top  twirling  honors,  and  as  in 
the  words  of  the  Honorable  Mayor  Rose 
of  Johnstown  to  the  Commander  of  Am- 
vets  Post  No.  90 : 


The  Honorable  Mayor,  Walter  E. 
Rota,  presented  the  key  to  the  city 
of  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania,  to  Host¬ 
ess  Janet  Borsuk,  Miss  Annvet  of  1951, 
for  Friday,  July  18,  the  all-important 
day  set  for  the  official  World's  Baton 
Twirling  Championship. 

"It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure- 
that  I  read  that  you  are  holding  the 
World’s  Baton  Championship  in  Johns¬ 
town.  I  would  like  to  offer  my  services 
and  add  my  personal  invitation  to  that 
of  the  Post. 

The  people  of  Johnstown  have  been 
made  acutely  aware  of  the  precision  and 
thrill  of  this  particular  type  of  exhibi¬ 
tion  because  of  our  own  title-holder  some 
years  ago.  Because  of  this  I  feel  that 
we  will,  as  a  city,  be  a  good  host  and 
present  an  enthusiastic  audience  to  the 
I>articipants.  If  there  is  anything  I  can 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


do  to  be  of  help,  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
on  me.” 

There  will  be  complete  television  and 
screen  coverage  for  this  top  twirling 
event.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Champion¬ 
ship,  open  to  Pennsylvania  residents  only, 
will  also  be  held  in  Johnstown  on  Friday, 
July  18th.  Mr.  Maynard  Veliei  of  Oil 
City,  Pa.,  Past  National  Commander  of 
the  All-American  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps 
and  Band  Association,  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  Field  Activities  and  Music 
Spectacle. 

The  event  is  sponsored  by  the  Amvet 
Post  No.  90  and  is  under  the  technical 
direction  of  the  International  Baton 
Twirling  Foundation  (I.B.T.F.).  The  ad¬ 
judicators  for  this  all  important  contest 
will  be  All-American  judges. 

Announcement  of  the  World’s  Baton 
Championship  and  Invitations  are  being 
.sent  to  the  nations  of  the  world.  Com¬ 
plete  information  and  official  entry 
blanks  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to : 
-Mr.  Eddie  Sacks,  General  Chairman,  P. 
O.  Box  608,  Johnstown,  Pa. 
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NEWS  AND  VIEWS  FROM 
ACROSS  THE  NATION 


MISSOURI — The  American  Legion  of 
Monett  plan  to  stage  a  large  twirling 
contest  this  June.  Missouri  twirlers  wi.sh- 
Ing  further  Information  can  contact  Ho¬ 
mer  Lee,  Dir.  of  Bands,  Monett,  Mo. 

.  W/SCO.VS/.V— The  NATIONAL  BATON 
TWIRLING  JAMBOREE,  America’s  fore¬ 
most  summer  twirling  camp,  will  be  held 
July  23rd  through  26th  in  South  Mil¬ 
waukee.  Further  information  on  this  in 
next  issue. 

MIMNESOTA — Minnesota  twirlers  who 
would  like  to  form  a  twirling  club  in  their 
own  community  can  now  receive  free  help 
by  writing  Bill  Kraskln,  Box  987,  Rich- 
fleld,  Minn. 

INDIANA — Performing  with  the  Butler 
University  band  during  the  half  time 
program  of  a  recent  basketball  game  held 
in  Indianapolis  was  Ann-Nita  Ekstrom, 
.New  Carli.sle,  Ind.,  1951  NATIONAL  MA¬ 
JORETTE  CHAMP.  Ann-Nita  is  just  11 
years  of  age. 

OHIO — Former  champion  Bob  Dawson 
is  now  spending  his  full  time  teaching 
baton  twirling.  Bub  is  one  of  the  nation's 
top  twirling  authorities.  His  address ; 
504  Helena.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

KENTUCKY — Parents  of  twirlers  in 
and  around  Louisville  have  formed  a 
boosters  club  known  as  the  “Mom  and 
Pops  Booster  Club.”  Wonder  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  twirling  in  that  area? 

WYOMING — Since  last  summer,  at 
which  time  Wyoming  held  its  first  official 
NBTA  twirling  contest,  twirling  inter¬ 
est  in  Wyoming  has  increased  tremen¬ 
dously.  Twirlers  in  and  around  Wyoming 
can  receive  free  organizational  aids  by 
contacting :  Blaine  Colbaugh,  Dir.  of  High 
School  Bands,  Casper,  Wyoming. 

CALIFORNIA— The  Calif,  chapter  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  will 
probably  stage  a  gigantic  twirling  contest 
in  late  fall  of  1962.  Twirlers  wishing 
further  Information  on  this  contest  may 
contact  Ted  Otis,  Box  3513,  Long  Beach, 
Calif. 


DRUM  MAJOR 
MAJORETTE  and 
CHEERLEADER  CAMP 

Ogleboy  Pork 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 

For  Boys  and  Girls  in 
High  School,  Junior  High  School 
and  College 

August  9-23 

Complete  course  offered 
Recreatlor.al  Program 
Ideal  housing  in  cabins 
Excellent  Food 

For  information  write 

Eliiobeth  S.  Paris 

OgUbay  Institute,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo. 


MICHIGAN — A  large  baton  twirling 
contest  will  be  held  this  summer  by  the 
Music  Dept,  of  Alma  College.  Michigan 
twirlers  w'ishing  further  information  may 
contact  Mary  Evelyn  Thurman,  Alma 
College,  Alma,  Mich. 

CONNECTICUT— John  Totilas,  NBTA 
Nat.  Vice-Counselor,  has  announced  that 
a  gigantic  national  teachers  assoc,  is 
pre.sently  being  formed.  Persons  engaged 
in  teaching  baton  twirling  should  contact 
him  for  further  information :  John  To¬ 
tilas,  37  Hillandale  Ave.,  Stamford,  Conn. 


TWIRLERS 

Rudiments  Win  Contests 


It  you  plan  to  enter  School  Twirling  Con¬ 
tests.  you  must  perform  the  series  of  REQUIRED 
RUDIMENTS.  This  book,  "An  Interpretation  of 
the  National  High  School  Competition  Re¬ 
quirements,"  will  show  you  these  rudiments  in 
clear  cut  style. 

Every  beginning  and  advanced  twirler  should 
have  this  book  for  continuous  study  and  re- 
vieiy.  Bob  Roberts,  famous  west  coast  twirler 
and  teacher,  says  '’I  use  this  book  for  all  of 
my  beginning  students  and  teachers." 

ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TODAY 
Price  $1.00 

THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

28  East  Jaeliton  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
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Proof  of 
Perfection 


The  Armstrong  flute 
flawlessly  translates  the  entire  range 
of  flute  literature. 


within 
Is  not 
diT  to 


sonibU 
he  the 


flatt  StwdUt  Co«d«iis*d. 

^Continuation  of  December  and  Janimry 
ls»uea.) 

Unless  you  have  read  and  studied  most 
carefully  this  same  column  In  the  issues 
of  last  December  and  January,  as  |iub- 
llshed  by  The  SCH(K)D  MUSIUIAX,  you 
can  gain  but  little  from  this  columi.  All 
"Short  Cut”  Angering  and  how  to  apply 
it  to  greatest  advantage  has  been  shown 
in  the  two  i)revious  columns. 

Exe^rpti  from  Usxt't  Hungaria. 

Four  measures  to  be  played  very  rapidly 
are  written  like  this: 


Play  the  high  A  with  the  regular  Anger- 
2—14 

Ing  like  this:  - .  Use  this  auxiliiirj 

X 

234—124 

Angering  for  the  <5  sharp - . 

X 


Editor's  Noto:  Sood  oil  qiiostloas  and  an¬ 
swers  to  Rns  Elton  Fair,  957  Sooth  Corona 
Siroot,  Oonvor  9,  Colorado. 
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Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAH  lo/ten  answering  advertisements  <n  this  magazine 


March,  1952 


tnis  is  not  true  when  playinft  music  written 
for  ensemble  playinK.  In  such  instance  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  exact  counting  of  time  must 
is-  closely  adhered  to.  If  this  rule  were 
not  closely  followed  It  would  be  impossible 
to  produce  a  pleasing  effect,  even  in  duet 
form  where  only  two  instrumentalists  are 
employed.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
statement  must  be  accepted  as  a  criterion, 
then  you  might  do  well  to  imagine  what 
the  results  would  be  should  members  of 
a  hundred  piece  band  or  orchestra  i>lay 
their  own  scores  without  close  adherance 
to  time  and  rhythm.  It  is  a  fact  that  ex-  ' 
corpts  from  the  great  works  of  Franz  j 
laszt  demand  that  seven  notes  be  |)layed 
to  each  beat.  In  solo  playing  one  is  at 
lilierty  to  play  any  such  group  as  he  sees  I 
(it,  Just  .so  that  the  seven  are  played 
within  the  time  of  any  given  beat.  This  | 
is  not  true  in  ensemble  playing.  In  or-  | 
der  to  make  it  |K>ssible  that  two  or  more — 
maybe  forty  or  fifty  in  a  huge  en.semble — 
play  them  just  alike,  the  rule  is :  Play 
three  notes  on  the  doirn  beat  and  four  on 
the  up  beat.  By  .so  doing  a  i)erfect  en¬ 
semble  as  to  “clean  cut"  production  will 
be  the  result. 

When  playing  five  notes  to  the  beat, 

I>lay  (ICO  on  the  down  beat  and  three  on 
the  up  l>eat.  In  nine  notes  to  the  beat  it 
is  well  to  play  four  notes  on  the  down 
iM’at,  two  on  the  first  half  of  the  up  beat 
and  then  to  make  a  triplet  of  the  last 
three  notes  on  the  last  half  of  the  up 
beat.  This  may  .sound  terribly  comi>li- 
cated  when  at  first  you  read  it.  However, 
it  is  but  a  simple  problem  in  arithmetic, 
such  as  any  third  grade  student  should  be 
able  to  solve.  In  playing  over  studies  for 
the  puriwse  of  gaining  technical  accom- 
pli.shments  It  is  very  necessary  that  all 
studies  be  written  in  a  most  rhythmical 
form.  For  this  reason  we  have  added  a 
note  either  at  the  bottom  or  at  the  top 
of  each  given  measure  where  .seven  notes 
to  the  l)eat  are  demanded.  This  has  been 
done  so  that  a  definite  (four  notes  to 
each  beat)  may  be  aiijtlied.  Practice  in 
this  form  should  be  applied  until  perform¬ 
ance  "perfecto”  has  been  attained.  Fol¬ 
lowing  such  achievement  you  will  discover 
that  to  play  the  pas.sage.s — formerly  de¬ 
manded — pre.sent  no  problem  at  all.  Plea.se 
keep  in  mind  that  It  Is  well  to  .start  prac¬ 
ticing  any  difficult  iia.ssage  very  slowly. 

If  written  in  two  four  time,  play  It  four 
eight.  If  In  four  four  time,  then  play  it 
In  eight-eight.  Following  such  application,  j 
the  time  may  be  increased  very  gradually 
until  you  can  play  all  movements  up  to 
temjm,  with  no  i)erceptlble  Inconvenience.  | 
Here  they  are — to  serious  students  who  are  ; 
applying  daily  practice  to  the  art  of  play¬ 
ing  the  flute — ,  the  very  best  that  we  have  1 
to  offer. 

As  WrIttsH  in  Bin  Hungarla 

(see  illustration  no.  t) 

Rfcytkmicaf  Studlet  | 

These  studies — as  you  may  see — (.see 
illlustration  No.  1  are  made  up  from  the 
above.  When  you  have  mastered  these  in 
tem|K>  Allegro,  you  may  then  turn  back 
to  the  “excerpts"  and  you  will  be  agree¬ 
ably  surpri.sed  to  learn  that  they  present 
no  technical  difficulties  what-so-ever.  Play 
each  group  over  as  many  hundreds  of 
times  as  Is  nece.s.sary  In  order  to  make 
them  very  easy  to  play.  Regular  finger¬ 
ing  should  be  u.sed  throughout.  Here  they 
are:  Note:  That  to  use  the  “2nd  finger 
right  for  producing  F  shart>  In  any  regis¬ 
ter  should  be  avoided  as  mu«-h  as  iK)ssible.  i 
as  all  serious  flute  students  know.  How¬ 
ever  there  are  times  when  the  second  right 
must  be  used.  This  demand  presents  It¬ 
self  in  trills  as  from  low  K  to  F  sharp 

(Turn  to  pope  34)  | 
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Hello,  Brass  Friends.  Hope  you  are 
enjoying  the  study  of  your  concert  and 
competition-festival  .solos.  Studying  and 
practicing  solos  is  one  of  the  finest  ways 
to  develop  the  finer  points  of  bra.ss  Instru¬ 
ment  playing,  as  It  motivates  good  tone 
quality,  good  breath  control,  careful  at¬ 
tention  to  intonation,  proper  attack  and 
relea.se,  musical  phrasing  and  a  feeling 
for  expressive  style  In  performance. 

Cornet  Sole,  ’’Jupiter"  by  Goldman 

I.Ast  month  we  studied  a  trombone  solo, 
.so  this  month,  cornetlsts.  It  Is  your  time 
to  learn  a  solo.  I  have  selected  the  well 
known  cornet  solo,  “Jupiter,”  by  the  fa¬ 
mous  cornetlst  and  conductor  of  world 
renowned  Goldman  Concert  Band  of  New 
York,  Kdwin  Franko  Goldman.  This  is 
one  of  Goldman’s  early  comjtositlons, 
written  several  years  ago,  which  has 
stood  the  test  of  time  In  popularity,  bril¬ 
liance  and  program  appeal  by  Its  con- 
.stant  use  by  hundreds  of  young  cornet 
students  and  soloists  from  all  over  the 
world.  This  solo  is  not  only  on  the  list 
of  approved  solos  appearing  in  the  Solo 
"Training  Material  for  Cornet,”  19-13 
School  Music  Competition-Festival  Man¬ 
ual,  published  by  the  National  School 
Band,  Orchestra  and  Vocal  Association, 
but  also  was  listed  In  The  Band  Directors 
Hit  Parrade  list  ot  cornet  solos  of  the 
1950  Ofllcial  Pro^tram  and  Information 
Handbook  of  The  Midwest  National  Band 


By  B.  H.  Walker 

Editor's  Noto:  Sood  all  qoostiein  ood  oo- 
twors  to  1.  H.  Wolhor.  DIroetw  of  Boods, 
Control  HI9I1  School,  Chottonoo^o,  Toon. 


Clinic  held  In  Chicago.  Yes,  It  is  a  mod¬ 
erately  easy  solo  with  a  range  of 

Uemember  It  is  a  difficult  task  to  play 
even  an  easy  solo  perfectly :  therefore,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  actually 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  easy  solo,  if 
perfection  is  your  goal.  My  constant  plea 
— please  play  an  easier  solo  and  play  It 
musical  rather  than  try  a  difficult  one 


and  "murder  It  In  cold  blood”!  Oh  yes! 
"Jupiter"  has  band  accompaniment  and 
will  serve  you  as  not  only  a  delightful 
contest  solo,  but  also  as  a  sure  fire  ap¬ 
plause  getter  for  your  band  concert. 

The  first  movement  marked  "Andante 
modcrato”  is  cantabile  in  style  and  should 
be  played  very  legato  so  as  to  sound 
smooth  and  sustained.  By  this  1  do  not 
mean  to  slur  every  note  within  each 
phrase,  but  to  slur  only  the  notes  so 
marked  and  to  play  the  others  in  -the 
andante,  legato  by  sustaining  the  fiow  of 
breath  and  using  a  soft  "da”  attack  on 
all  notes  not  marked  with  slur  mark. 
Breathe  only  at  the  commas  as  marked. 
Your  temiHj  should  be  M.M.  92  to  M.if.  96. 
Broaden  your  eighth  notes  full  value  and 
anywhere  the  next  to  the  last  note  of  a 
phra.se  Is  an  eighth  note,  as  in  the  fourth, 
fifth  and  last  phrase  before  cadenza,  it 
sounds  better  to  broaden  It  slightly  be¬ 
yond  its  value.  Be  sure  to  observe  the 
"piano”  at  beginning  as  well  as  the  “mezzo 
forte”  later  and  the 


Just  liefore  the  cadenza. 


For  All  Bond  Instruments 

Used  by  the  internationally  famous  Cities  Serv¬ 
ice  BAND  OF  AMERICA!  Developed  by  CONN 
and  CITIES  SERVICE  Oil  Company  e^- 
neers  and  now  available  to  help  you.  Gret 
faster,  lighter  valve,  slide  and  key  action 
on  vour  instruments.  See  your  favorite 
dealer  for  "Band  of  America"  oil  today. 


C  O. 


CONN  LTD.,  Actemery  and  Servke  Dhe. 
■LKHART,  INMANA 


^  won  euM 

FAST,  ULENT 
ACTION 

wotTT  comooc 

OR  OXIDIZE 


Available  at  all  Leading  Music  Stores 


Begin  cadenza  (see  manuscript)  by  sus¬ 
taining  first  note  for  3  slow  counts.  Play 
the  first  sixteenth  note  softly  as  pick-up* 
and  slightly  emphasize  the  second,  fourth 
and  sixth  of  the  slurred  sixteenth  notes. 
The  first  7  sixteenth  notes  are  slurnKl 
slowly  and  very  even  in  speed  ending  with 
a  broad  eighth  note.  The  second  hold  Is 
su.stained  for  three  slow  counts  and  the 
second  group  of  7  sixteenth  notes  l>egins 
slowly  and  gradually  grows  faster  and 
faster  ending  with  a  broad  eighth  note. 
This  second  group  of  7  sixteenth  notes 
begins  with  soft  pick-up  note — the  notes 
should  be  grouped  with  slight  emphasis  on 
the  second,  fourth  and  sixth  notes  as  in 
the  first  group.  The  third  hold  is  sus¬ 
tained  for  only  about  2  counts  and  begins 
slowly  with  three  unaccented  sixteenth 
notes  played  softly  as  pick-ups;  slightly 
emphasise  or  accent  the  fourth,  eighth 
and  twelfth  of  this  section  of  15  sixteenth 
notes  in  order  to  group  the  notes  in  fours 
and  add  rhythm  and  smoothness  to  the 
technique.  The  15  notes  begin  slowl.v  and 
should  gradually  but  quickly  grow  f.aster 
and  faster  until  the  last  8  notes  are  slurred 
as  fast  as  you  can  imsslbly  play,  ending 
with  a  fourth  hold  which  serves  as  the 
climax  of  .the  cadenza  and  is  sustained 
loudly  for  about  4  sb»w  counts.  Then  be¬ 
gin  the  next  eighth  note  softly  as  a  pick¬ 
up  and  slightly  emphasise  the  second, 
fourth  and  eighth  of  the  next  section  of 
eighth  notes  to  group  them  expressively. 
Begin  the  trill  on  the  note  K  very  slowly, 
trilling  from  K  to  F  gradually  a  little 
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fa.«tw  until  a  very  fast  trill  Is  made  pre¬ 
ceding  the  two  grace  notes.  Take  plenty 
of  time  for  the  trill  and  make  It  very 
gradually  faster  and  louder  so  as  to  give 
a  graceful  effect.  The  last  hold  is  held 
for  about  3  slow  counts.  The  last  section 
of  the  cadenza  is  played  with  a  slight  roll, 
(gradually  slower). 

The  Polka  should  be  played  with  anima¬ 
tion,  in  a  bright,  brilliant  manner,  with  | 
brisk  staccato  tonguing  of  the  eighth  and 
sixteenth  notes  throughout  the  polka. 
Slightly  accent  the  notes  which  occur  on 
the  first  and  second  counts  of  each  meas¬ 
ure  to  add  life  and  rhythm  to  the  music. 
This  accent  should  hold  good  in  all  meas¬ 
ures  throughout  all  sections  of  the  polka, 
except  in  the  measures  where  syncopation 
occurs  as  in  measures  2,  6  and  10.  In 
the.se  measures  accent  the  syncopated  off¬ 
beat  quarter  note.  In  the  first  section  of 
polka,  the  first  11  notes  serve  as  a  small 
phra.«e  and  may  be  more  effective  if 
played  slightly  rubato  by  beginning  slowly 
and  making  a  little  accellerando  (gradu¬ 
ally  faster)  and  then  slightly  slowing  up 
again  on  the  tenth  and  eleventh  notes. 
Breathe  here  and  begin  the  next  group  of 
10  notes  which  serves  as  the  second  small 
phrase  slowly  and  grow  gradually  a  little 
faster  until  the  last  2  notes  of  this  small 
phrase  is  reached,  at  which  time  you  may 
slow  up  again  slightly.  The  next  small 
|)hrase,  consisting  of  11  notes,  is  similar 
to  the  first  phrase  of  the  polka  and  is 
played  in  the  same  rubato  style.  The 
next  small  phrase  consists  of  9  notes, 
which  begin  slowly  and  grow  slightly 
faster  for  6  notes,  then  slows  down  a  little 
for  the  last  3  notes.  The  next  phrase  is 
same  as  first  phrase  of  polka  and  is 
lilayed  in  the  same  manner.  Observe  the 
rail,  (gradually  slower)  at  the  end  of  the 
next  phrase  and  sustain  the  hold  for  about 
3  slow  counts.  The  last  phrase  of  the 
first  section  of  polka  before  the  band  or 
piano  interlude  is  played  gradually  faster 
ending  very  fast.  The  instructions  for 
playing  this  .section  of  the  polka  repre¬ 
sents  a  rubato  style  and  may  or  may  not 
be  played  in  this  manner  according  to  the 
musical  feeling  of  the  soloists  or  the 
judge.  Personally,  I  prefer  it  in  slight 
ruliato  style,  however,  it  must  not  be 
overdone  and  may  be  played  in  straight 
rhythm,  if  preferred.  This  same  melodic 
.section  of  the  polka  occurs  again  after 
the  band  or  piano  interlude  and  it  should 
be  played  in  strict  time  the  second  time 
through,  without  any  rubato  style,  accel¬ 
lerando,  or  change  in  tempo  as  a  contrast 
in  expression  to  the  other  section.  The 
tempo  should  l)e  about  M.M.  92. 

The  last  solo  section  of  polka  is  in  the 
key  of  Bi)  and  should  be  played  in  a 
graceful  manner,  but  slightly  slower  so 
a.s  to  be  more  expressive.  The  tempo 
.should  be  around  M.M.  88  and  held  even 
as  whole,  except  po.sslbly  a  fraction  slower 
at  eighth  and  ninth  measures,  retarding 
eleventh  and  twelfth  measures ;  hold  the 
hold  for  about  3  slow  counts.  After  the 
hold,  return  to  a  faster  tempo  to  the  end 
of  the  section.  The  second  time  through 
the  polka  after  the  D.S.  should  be  played 
a  little  faster  (.M.M.  100)  and  in  strict 
tempo  with  no  rubato  except  the  ritard 
as  written. 

The  Coda  should  move  along  rapidly 
after  the  D.S.  at  a  tempo  'of  around  M.M. 
120.  Slightly  accen't  the  notes  which  oc- 
••ur  on  the  first  and  .second  counts  of  each 
measure  for  .sake  of  grouping,  rhythm  and 
expression.  I'lay  notes  very  short  which 
have  dots  over  them.  The  last  two  notes 
have  optional  lower  notes  if  the  higher 
ones  are  beyond  your  reach,  but  the 
higher  notes  are  more  effective  if  you 
(Turw  the  page  please) 
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more  crucial  test  of  a  band 
jaBstfumeni  than  the  chores  it  meets  in 
a  circus  band.  From  greased-lighting 
speed  to  broad  and  penetrating  tone 
quality  —  the  instrument  must  be  de¬ 
pendable  under  all  conceivable  playing 
conditions. 

In  circus  bands  Holton  instruments 
have  been  more  than  dependable  — 
they’ve  been  outstanding.  For  power, 
response  and  durability,  they’re  still 
outstanding. 

Try  a  Holton  at  your  dealer’s  today. 
Whether  your  music  is  circus,  sympho* 
ny  or  popular,  you'll  find  that 
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More  of 
Everything 
in  a  Getzen 


can  play  them  accurately.  Hold  the  last 
note  4  counts  loudly. 

Write  me  concerning  your  n)u.<<lc;tl 
problems.  If  you  play  this  solo  in  a  con¬ 
test  or  a  concert,  let  me  know  how  you 
come  out.  See  you  next  mon-lh. 


Unison  Twirling  Houtines 

(Starts  on  page  23) 

mon  twirl  and  perhaps  one  of  the  first 
tauKht.  Now  to  develop  a  routine  with 
this  basic  twirl,  I  might  sugge-st  four 
counts  In  front,  four  counts  repetition 
with  the  right  hand  movement  out  to 
the  right  on  the  third  count,  coming  back 
on  the  fourth.  Now  rei)eat  the  original 
four  counts  in  front,  the  next  four  counts 
you  pa.ss  out  to  the  left  on  the  third 
count  and  return  on  the  fourth.  The  ba¬ 
ton  never  stops  twirling  in  making  any 
of  the  pas.ses.  You  have  now  develojied  a 
sixteen  count  routine  from  the  basic 
T.H.R.T.  Let  u.s  review.  Four  counts  In 
front,  four  counts  to  the  right,  four 
counts  in  front,  four  counts  to  the  left. 
A  short  version  now  resolves  itself  to 
front,  right  front,  left  with  four  counts 
each  place.  To  continue  this  same 
thought,  one  might  further  develop  this 
routine  every  four  counts  in  this  man¬ 
ner  ;  pass  around  the  back  on  the  left 
side,  pa.ss  under  or  back  of  the  left  leg, 
l>ass  under  or  back  of  the  right  leg, 
pass  around  both  ankles.  We  have  now 
developed  this  simple  T.H.P.T.  into  thirty- 
two  counts.  I  think  this  should  illustrate 
hi>w  one  basic  baton  twirl  may  be  de- 
veloi>ed  into  a  routine.  Of  cour.se  one  must 
decide  whether  the  routine  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  or  u.sed  is  to  be  for  marching 
or  standing  still  in  the  stadium  or  at 
a  concert.  Your  baton  twlrlers  will  soon 
learn.  .Voir  go  ahead  and  develop  your 
own  routines  and  the  best  of  luck. 
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National  Contest  Results 

(Starts  on  page  23) 

to  comtiete  in  the  finals  the  second  day 


RESULTS 


.IIWIOK  .NATIO.NAL  CHAMFION.SHIF 
1st — Sherry  I.,ou  Daley,  Milwaukee,  Wls. 
— $125.00,  trophy,  medal  and  Scholar- 
shl|>  to  National  Baton  Twirling  Jam- 
lioree. 

2nd — Joan  Fosekany,  Omaha,  Neb. — 

!  $100.00 

I  3rd — Jo  Ann  His.s,  Detroit,  Mich. — $70. Oo 
I  and  medal 

i  4th — Fatte  Cenin,  St.  Faul,  .Minn. — $.50.00 
.5th — I.ucylee  Nelswander,  Adrian,  Mich. 

;  —$25.00 

6th — D  a  r  1  e  e  n  Krlck.son,  Minneaixilis, 
Minn.— $15.00 

7th — Cayle  Johnson,  Coloma,  Mich. — 
$10.00 

8th — Barbara  Kflinger,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
j  —$5.00 

j  .SKNIOH  .NATIONAL  OHA.MFIO.N.^HIF 
i  1st — Alta  Burg.  Bed  Lion,  Fenna. — 

I  $200.00,  trophy,  medal,  scholarship  to 
National  Baton  Twirling  Jamboree 
1  2nd — Sonnie  Rogers — W’atervllet.  Mich. — 
$150.00  and  medal 

3rd — Hilda  t!ay  Mayberry — I.,ouisviIle, 

Ky. — $100.00  and  medal 
4th — Marlene  I>asarz,  Minneaimlis,  Minn. 
— $60.00 

5th — Kunice  Mellott,  W’hlte  Flalns,  N.  Y. 
— $40.00 

I  6th — Joan  Hillegonos,  Flossmoor,  111. — 
I  $25.00 

7  th —  Bobbie  Thuman,  Bethel,  Conn. — 
{  $15.00 

I  8th — Janet  Walter,  Warsaw,  Ind. — $10.00 
I  The  entire  contest  was  held  under 

1  NBTA  rules  and  regulations. 
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Editor's  Net#:  Sood  oil  qoostieos  and  ao- 
SWOTS  to  David  Koploo.  DIroetor  of  Mosic. 
Rcyoolds  Commooity  High  School,  Royoolds, 

Itlioois. 


■rooffciiig  and  Blowing 

I^axt  month  I  included  in  this  coiumn 
the  major  portion  of  Liliian  Poenisch’s 
Clarinet  Ciinic  an  conducted  at  the  llid- 
We.st  Band  Ciinic.  In  the  ia-st  i.ssue 
embouchure,  and  tonguiiift  were  dis- 
cusHed ;  the  flnai  i»art  of  Mi.ss  Poenisch'« 
<-linic  concerned  Itreathing : 

UlowinK  to  a  wind  piayer  i!<  as  im- 
|H>rtant  as  a  bow  to  a  vioiinist.  In  the 
ease  of  the  wind  player  the  breath  IS 
the  tone.  Not  only  does  the  breath  con¬ 
trol  the  quantity  of  tone  but  also  much 
of  the  tone's  quality. 

I  And  it  helpful  when  playinK  wide 
leKato  intervals  not  to  think  that  notes 
are  lojig  or  short  on  the  clarinet  but  that 
all  notes  must  be  blown  at  the  bell  of 
the  instrument.  In  other  words,  I  would 
.suKKcst  that  one  always  blow  past  the 
throat  and  middle  of  the  clarinet  and 
aim  a  breath  that  will  produce  the  low 
"e".  Ths  prwess  keeps  the  air  in  the 
clarinet  even  when  the  stops  are  open. 

Sometimes  it  is  hel|)ful  ti>  explain  tills 


I 


By  David  Kaplan 

idea  in  the  following  manner:  notes  are 
neither  high  nor  low :  from  a  blowing 
stand|>oint  they  are  straight  out  from 
each  other.  This  thought  may  help  to 
ease  the  fear  of  wide  Intervals  and  thus  | 
assure  their  fluent  connections  in  per¬ 
formance.  ! 

BRACING  THE  BREATH:  The  .strong-  I 
est  breath  control  muscle  is  the  dia¬ 
phragm.  It  is  oltvious  that  if  one 
lireathes  as  deep  as  the  diaphragm  the  i 
lungs  in  the  high  chest  will  also  be 
Ailed  with  air.  When  one  takes  a  breath 
from  the  diaphragm  the  ribs  naturally 
expand  with  the  intake.  At  the  fop  of 
the  intake  and  expansion  I  hold  the  ribs 
out  almost  throughout  the  depletion  of 
the  breath.  Your  diaphragm  controls 
the  blowing  but  the  extended  ribs  and 
their  controlling  muscles  help  you  to 
hold  or  brace  the  breath  in  your  body 
for  future  u.se.  As  you  exhale  the  ribs 
will  collap.se  a  little.  I  control  them, 
so  they  do  not  go  down  too  fast,  until 
the  end  of  the  breath ;  then,  all  the 
mu.scles  MUST  collapse  or  relax  at  the 
moment  of  the  next  intake. 


Tke  Literature  and  Materials 
tor  Clarinet  Methods 

(continurd) 

CORRECTIONS;  In  the  January  issue  j 

the  grading  of  thq^  Klose-I.,azarus  should 
be  1-2.  It  is  not  the  Second  Sonata  of 
Bach  liut  the  Mendelssohn  Sonata  that  is  | 
edited  by  Simon  and  Ouenther.  j 

•  •  •  i 

Method-Second  Birfsfoii — Cnrl  Baermoun, 

revised  by  Lonyenus  Carl  h'iseher.  Si.on. 

h'S  pnyes. 

Purpose:  improvement  of  basic  tech- 
ni(|ue. 

ttutstanding  in  this  l>ook  are  the  many 
original  pieces  with  piano  accompaiii-  j 

ment.  Some  of  the.se  pieces  are  slow,  i 
others  fast  and  technical.  They  do  offer  I 
the  clarinetist  much  opjmrtunity  for 
musical  expression.  The  short  Anger  ex-  i 
erclses  are  good.  The  combination  of 
•scales,  -chords.  Anger  exercises,  and 
pieces  make  this  book  an  invaluable  one. 
tirade  1-2. 

*  ••  • 

First  Book  of  I'ractieot  Studies  —  Horry. 

Brliein  .73.  .12  py. 

Puritose :  to  Itridgc  the  gap  between 
elementary  and  intermediate  or  advanced 
methods.  The  author  contends  that  the 
liook  is  not  a  method  or  a  course  of 
studies.  With  the  Second  book  another 
aim  here  is  to  develop  rhythmic  progres¬ 
sion. 

The  flrst  l>ooK  contains  preliminary 
exercises  (scales,  chord,  and  interval 
work).  The  key  of  C  is  treated  in  this 
way  (as  are  the  <*ther  keys)  :  mechanism, 
scale,  scale  exercl.se,  exercise  in  thirds, 
chord,  chromatic,  and  .several  eas.v  studies 
incorporating  elements  of  the  former 
studies.  These  dally  routine  studies  are 
(T«rii  the  page  please) 


MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 


No.  30D-Ebenito  $110.00 

No.  302— Gronodilla  wood  130.00 
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CoUctAt 

MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  400— Gronodilla  wood,  pormo- 
forgod  koyi,  pormo-poit  construction. 

$155.00 

MARTIN 


^  MADE  IN  FRANCE 

CLARINET  OUTFIT 

No.  1— Suporb  artist  quality,  still  at 
lowost  prico  at  all  first  lino  clarinots. 
FInost  natural  Grronadllla,  with 
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construction.  $199  JO 
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good  for  foundation  material.  The  easy 
etudes  afford  opportunities  for  tone, 
style,  controi,  and  interpretation.  Grade 
1-2. 

•  •  • 

Second  Book  of  Practical  Studies — Hovey. 

Belwin  .7i.  pp. 

Purpose :  continues  first  book  in  de- 
velopng  rhythmic  progre.ssion.  The  first 
book  contained  no  sixteenth  notes ;  these 
are  now  Introduced.  Soon  dotted  eighths, 
syncopation,  3/8,  6/8  etc.,  are  intro¬ 


duced  in  a  progressive  manner.  Both 
books  are  suitable  for  class  use.  Later 
on  the  teacher  should  And  these  books 
useful  for  transposition.  Grade  2. 

•  •  • 

Enseignement  Complet  for  Clarinet — A. 
Perier.  Leduc  (Baron). 

Nine  volumes  are  included  In  this  very 
wonderful  series.  The  one  tor  review  of 
this  time  is  the :  Vingt  Etudes  Faciles 
et  Progressives  (3rd  and  4th  degree). 
Etudes  Faciles.  n  pp.  ti.SO. 


The  best  buy  for  you! 


CHIRON 


for  SAXOPHONEsXCLARINET 


ASK  YOUR  DEALER 


H. CHIRON  Co.lnc.J650  Bway.,  N.Y.  19,  N.Y. 


A  FRENCH  MADE  PRODUCT 


SOME  SAY  IT'S  THE  GOOD  CANE 
OTHERS  SAY  IT'S  THE  TONE  GROOVES 
COMBINE  THE  TWO 

VIBRATOR  REEDS 


10  DIFFERENT  STRENGTH  NUMBERS! 


FLUTE  PROBLEMS?  —  Your  answers  are  ,in 
THE  SCHOOL  MUSIC  DIRECTOR’S  GUIDE  TO  FLUTE  TEACHING 

by  MARY  LOUISE  MICRO  POOR 

I.M.,  IlltnoU  WGtIayan  Untvarsity — M.M.^  Univartity  of  Michigan — Contarvafoira  Amaricaina 
Fontainablaau,  Ranca 

CONTAINS:  Technique 

Selecting  the  student  Tonguetng  • 

Fundamentals  of  producing  a  tone  Selection  and  care  of  the  instrument 

_ SoRd  $1.50  to:  P.  O.  log  508,  Mowhoto.  MlRiioseta 


HINES  REEDS 

for  Clarinet— Saxophone— Oboe 
Baweon— English  Horn 

Nationally  known  for  Student, 
Professional  and  Artist 

Reeds  cut  from  prime  cane  grown  in 
our  Var  V'alley  cane  field  In  South 
France.  Reeds  with  balance,  brilli¬ 
ancy,  pitch,  power  and  long  lasting 
qualities.  Highly  endorsed  by  lead¬ 
ing  music  directors,  artists,  teachers, 
conservatories,  bands  and  major 
symphony  orchestras — Call  on  your 
dealer  today  or  write. 

HINES  REEDS 

513  S.  Natchez  (Dept.  S)  Keseiueko,  Mitt. 


“(Mol" 

EBONITE  CLARINET 

Guaranteed — $118.00 

Complete  foith 
S-Piece  Pluth-Lined  Cane 

To  Satisfy  Every  Ovality 
and  Prko  Demand 
aMeetaefered  by 

W.  R.  YERKE,  Inc. 
Mitchell  Indiana 


Perier’s  works  are  being  used  more  and 
more  by  teachers  throughout  the  musical 
world.  They  represent  didactic  material 
at  the  very  best.  Twenty  edutes  are  in¬ 
cluded  In  this  particular  volume.  Tlie 
studies  emphasize  finger  technique  ( 1, 
2,  10,  15  etc.),  phrasing  and  expression 
(8,  11,  16),  and  tonguing  (6  is  really 
the  only  one).  I  would  say  that  the 
emphasis  here  is  on  correct  note  con¬ 
nection  through  finger  technique.  Thus, 
very  little  tongung  is  offered.  The  studies 
are  fine  and  can  be  u.sed  greatly  as  sup¬ 
plementary  material.  Grade  2-3. 

*  •  • 

Preparatory  Instructor  for  Clarinet — 
Moore,  Appleton.  Two  books — each  .r,(i. 
Appleton. 

Purpose :  graded  elementary  course  for 
clarinet.  Book  one  includes  studies  in  the 
low  and  throat  registers  while  Book  two 
emphasizes  upper  register  work.  Good 
pictures  and  an  introduction  make  this 
an  interesting  method.  I  know  teachers 
who  have  been  using  this  method  to  good 
advantage  both  in  class  and  Individual 
lessons.  Grade  1. 

•  •  • 

Fundamental  Method — Donald  J.  Pease, 
Universal,  .90  1939,  5t  pp. 

Purpose :  a  graded  elementary  book. 
Mr.  Pease  has  had  public  school  music 
experience.  He  has  attempted  a  systema¬ 
tic  though  progressive  volume.  On  page 
2  only  the  basic  fingerings  up  to  C  are 
given ;  the  higher  notes,  states  the  au¬ 
thor,  can  be  explained  by  the  teacher. 
Grade  1. 

Though  there  are  still  some  elementary 
and  intermediate  methods  to  review,  next 
month  will  begin  the  investigation  of  the 
medium  and  advanced  works. 

•  •  • 

CollacfioRt  of  ClorlRof  MmsIc 

A  Repertoire  for  Clarinetists— compiled 
by  A.  R.  Ranger,  Carl  Fischer.  1939, 
clarinet  and  piano,  32. SO.  (?) 

Included  in  this  collection  are  such  old 
war-horses  as  Puritan!  Fantasia  (Bassi), 
Sonnambula  Fantasia  (Cavallini),  Cujus 
Animam  (Liverani),  Long,  Long  Ago- 
Fantasia  (Ritter),  and  Old  Folks  at 
Home  Fantasy  (Stobbe).  However,  these 
solos  still  offer  much  difficulty  to  the  ad¬ 
vanced  clarinetist.  All  the  doodling  and 
technical  work  found  In  these  works  is 
still  some  fun  to  play.  Seventeen  solos 
make  up  this  collection.  The  volurne  also 
Includes  the  Weber  Variations,  Berr's 
Theme  and  Variations,  and  Palnpar^’s 
Air  VariA  Advanced  grade. 

•  •  • 

Orphean  Collection  of  Clarinet  Solos — 
edited  by  Clarence  Warmelin.  Chart 
Music  Co.  31.00  (Clarinet  and  piano) 
Of  the  eight  solos  included  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  six  are  works  of  American  teachers 
and  bandmasters.  Those  represented  are 
Buys,  Bainum,  Stube,  Hindsley,  and 
Vesely,  all  bandmasters  and  Voxman,  the 
eminent  University  of  Iowa  woodwind 
teacher.  The  Grand  Fantasy  (8th  Air 
Varle)  by  Brepsant  and  Serenata  by 

Moszkowskl  round  out  the  list.  Much 
value  can  be  derived  from  these  solos. 
As  supplementary  material  the  volume 
can  be  of  use.  The  Brepsant  makes  a 

pretty  good  contest  or  recital  number. 
The  solos  are  in. the  medium,  intermedi¬ 
ate,  and  easy  grades. 

•  *  • 

New  Maifc  Ravlawt 

Masterworks  for  Clarinet  and  Piano — 
edited  by  Eric  Llmon.  O.  Schirmer, 
1951,  33.00. 

Included  in  this  outstanding  collection 
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are  the  Brahma  Sonatas,  Schumann’s 
P'antasy-Pleces,  Weber’s  Variations  and 
Crand-  Duo,  and  Mendelssohn’s  Sonata. 
Mr.  Simon  has  based  the  edition  of  the 
Variations  on  a  copy  of  the  first  edition 
in  the  Berlin  State  Library.  It  is  Inter- 
estinK  to  note  how  this  authentic  edition 
differs  from  other  versions.  Mr.  Simon 
points  out  the  manner  in  which  Biirmann 
changed  the  phrasing  of  the  initial  theme, 
liiirmanns  versions,  though  interesting, 
do  not  always  keep  to  the  original.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  an  authentic  edi¬ 
tion  should  be  valued. 

The  Mendelssohn  Sonata  is  presented 
for  the  first  time  in  an  unabridged  edi¬ 
tion.  This  sonata  was  published  for  the 
first  time  in  1941  but  in  a  slightly  re¬ 
vised  form.  The  pre.sent  edition  is  based 
on  the  compo.sers  autograph  which  is 
now  in  a  private  collection  in  this 
country. 

The  Fantasy-Pieces  include  the  original 
A-clarinet  but  also  a  transiiosition  for 
clarinet.  This  should  make  the  Pieces 
more  popular  with  young  clarinetists. 
Tills  edition  is  based  on  Clara  Schumanns 
edition. 

The  Brahms  Sonatas  are  ba.sed  on  the 
first  edition  as  is  the  Weber  Duo  Con- 
cerlante. 

Mr.  Simon  and  Schirmer  are  to  be  con¬ 
gratulated  fur  their  collaboration  in  i.ssu- 
iiig  such  a  splendid  collection.  Publishing 
an  authoritative  collection  in  these  days 
of  ’’interpretive  editions”  conies  as  a  wel¬ 
come  relief.  Mr.  Simons  personal  addi¬ 
tions  and  suggestions  are  very  musical ; 
they  are  indicated  through  brackets  or 
Iiarentheses. 

This  is  certainly  an  economical  pur- 
cha.se.  'The  iirice  of  the  Brahms  Sonatas 
alone,  if  bought  .se)>arately,  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  price  of  this  edition. 
The  preface  contains  very  useful  informa¬ 
tion  compiled  by  Mr.  Simon.  Finally,  the 
edition  is  printed  in  a  clear  and  concise 
manner.  Advanced  Grade. 


MOUTHPIECE 

FOR 

SAXOPHONES 


WITH  THE 

■^2^^^"MAGIC  CHAMBERS' 

L  No  other  saxophone  mouth- 

piece  like  it!  Unique  in  design, 
inside  and  out,  the  Comet  "modern 
*^tone”  seaet  lies  in  its  "Magic  Chamber" 
—  the  long,  narrow  throat  engineered  to 
produce  that  compact,  vibrant  tone  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  edge.  Has  extra-long 
bore,  too,  for  wide  tuning  latitude. 

"PARALLEL  EMBOUCHURE”  MAKES  DOUBLING  EASY 

For  those  who  "double” — the  Comet  is  a  sensation! 
Now  a  change  of  embouchure  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  as  Comet  mouthpiece  lays  and  tip  openings 
ate  perfectly  matched.  See  your  dealer,  or  write 
today  for  complete  information. 

C.  G.  CONN  LTD. 

Accessory  and  Service  Division 

ELKHART,  INDIANA  •  D*pt.  341 


AVAILABLE 
FOR  ALTO.  TENOR 
AND  BARITONE 

Available  in  six  mod¬ 
ern  lays  CO  suit  every 
musician’s  casce ...  in  a 
choice  of  amber,  black 
or  white!  See  your 
dealer  today. 


Advanced  Staccato  Studies  —  Laurence 

Tremblay,  Kjos.  tt.OV,  IttSI. 

Mr.  Tremblay,  the  clarinet  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  has  written 
twelve  studies”  to  facilitate  staccato 
tongueing  for  the  more  ambitious  clar¬ 
inetists.”  ’The  text,  then,  deals  with  a 
jiarticular  aspect  of  clarinet  playing — 
and  a  very  Imiiortant  aspect  indeed.  The 
exercises  are  to  be  taken  at  the  slow 
siieed  (metronome  markings  are  indi¬ 
cated)  before  proceeding  to  the  fastest 
time.  The  exerci.ses  give  the  tongue  a 
g<M)d  workout.  Various  time  signatures, 
articulations,  and  rythms  are  used  to 
put  the  tongue  In  ail  kinds  of  situations. 
I  think  that  these  execkses  could  be  used 
to  good  advantage  by  less  advanced  play¬ 
ers.  Taken  at  a  slow  temiio  these  etudes 
could  serve  as  supplementary  material 
for  the  medium  grade  student. 

The  new  Leblanc  wall  chart  for  clar¬ 
inet  is  a  honey — more  about  this  next 
month. 


See  how  easy 
it  is  to  play  a  Pedler  in  tune 
.  ..yes, even  for  a  beginner!. 
Better  yet,  listen  to  a  whole 
section  playing  Pedlers. 
Then  you’ll  understand 
why  so  many  bandmasters 
recommend  Custombuilt 
Pedler . . .  the  clarinet  with 
accurate  intonation! 

THE  PEDLER  COMPANY 
ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Drum  Majorette  and 
Twirlers-^edar  Rapids 

(Starts  on  page  18) 

the  morning  they  give  a  parade;  in 
the  afternoon  they  are  provided  with 
entertainment  and  a  supper;  in  the 
evening  the  queen  is  crowmed  and 
each  band  gives  a  demonstration.  This 
festival  is  the  highlight  of  the  year. 


fine  woodwinds  exclusively  for  more  than  four  generations 
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Students,  Yeochers, 
Professionals, 

cut  r«*d  costs  to  tho  minimum  with 

PLASTIC  REEDS 
GUARANTEED 
ONE  FULL  TEAR 


F/ufe  Clinic 


.ftAflnc 

luuo 


No  pre-wetting  required.  Instant  re¬ 
sponse  . . .  bright,  clear  tone.  What’s 
more,  they’re  guaranteed  against  sof¬ 
tening,  sogginess,  warping  or  cracking 
. .  .for  one  full  year  Ury  a  Goldentone 
Plastic  Reed  today  at  your  music  deal¬ 
er’s.  Available  for  clarinet,  alto  sax 
and  tenor  sax  in  regular  or  “Frosted” 
(feels  like  cane)  finish. 


MOUTHPIECES 

Clorinot,  AHo  Sox,  Tonor  Sox 
Ivory  or  block. 


3?5 


{Starts  on  page  26) 

i 

ind  in  trills  from  middle  E  to  F  .sharp. 

1  That  this  rule  mu.st  be  adhered  to  Is  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all,  but  some  artist  flut¬ 
ists  will  contend  that  they  never  use  this 
Angering  in  scale  form.  Whether  such 
a  statement  is  true  or  not,  there  are  many 
I  artist  flutists  who  cannot  play  a  very 
!  rapid  scale  including  the  E  to  P  sharp  by 
any  other  means.  Yours  truly,  is  num- 
I  t*ered  among  them.  So  far  as  our  diag- 
I  nosis  of  hundreds  of  flutists  capabilities 
are  concerned,  we  feel  Justifled  in  recom- 
I  mending  that  in  all  very  rapid  |>as.sages 
i  including  the  “E  to  P  sharp”,  that  you 
I  should  know  how  to  u.se  the  second 
Anger  in  all  three  registers.  Our  advice 
I  to  you  is :  Use  it  in  all  studies  presented 
I  here,  but  avoid  it  wherever  possible. 

Soliloquy  and  Daaeo  Sacral 

This  number  written  by  Arij  von 
Leewen  is  most  interesting  in  that  it 
I  iiresents  many  varied  rhythmical  forms 
I  that  are  truly  tuneful.  It  includes  a 
I  Cadensa — or  rather  we  should  say  a 
"Uecitatlve” — that  is  most  attractive  and 
sollcative.  Pact  Is :  Mrs.  Pair  and  I  are 
going  to  use  it  during  our  next  "sojourn” 
in  Lecture-Recitals.  Contrary  to  most 
such  compositions,  the  piano  part  is 
beautifully  dune.  It  Is  theoretically  cor¬ 
rect  in  every  detail.  You  will  love  this 
number.  It  is  a  publication  of  the  Jack 
Spratt  Publishing  Co.,  Old  Greenwich, 
Conn. 


Easy-blowing  PBP  j 

mouthpieces  of 

correct  acoustic  '^0' 

design  help  you  ..  „ 

get  maximum  re¬ 
sults  from  your  clarinet  or  sax.  Moderately 
priced.  Available  in  medium  facings  only. 

Goldentone  Matched  Combinations  of  mouth¬ 
piece,  reed  and  Magnitone  “pressure-spread” 
ligature... designed  to  work  as  a  team.  In  re¬ 
usable  plastic  case.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 


AT  YOUR 
MUSIC  DEALER 

H.  A  A.  Selmer  Inc. 
Elkhart,  Indiana 


'Play-Band' 


tional  halftime  pep  talk  while  the 
players  sallied  forth — still  in  mole¬ 
skins,  Jerseys,  pads,  helmets  and 
cleated  shoes — to  strut  their  stuff  with 
Anderson's  marchers. 

Band  and  football  participation  are 


'  (Starts  OH  page  10) 

^  tion,  a  new  campaign  got  under  way — 
this  time  to  provide  uniforms  for  the 
band.  Again  students,  parents  and 
teachers  rallied.  Magazine  subscrip- 
!  tions — 11,500  worth — were  sold,  enough 
j  to  make  the  down  payment  on  uni¬ 
forms. 

The  quest  for  additional  band  mem¬ 
bers  got  what  in  many  another  school 
might  have  been  an  unexpected  boost 
when  the  school’s  coach  lent  enthusi¬ 
astic  support  to  Anderson’s  efforts. 

Anderson  is  quick  to  credit  Coach 
Tom  Gillaspie,  who,  like  himself,  was 
a  newcomer  to  College  View  in  1948. 

I  Where  a  rivalry  might  have  developed 
I  between  an  ambitious  band  instructor 
and  an  equally-ambitious  coach,  ex¬ 
actly  the  opposite  took  place. 

College  View  is  a  school  in  which 
enthusiasm  for  sports  has  never  been 
lacking.  Gillaspie  turned  this  enthusi¬ 
asm  into  an  effective  tool  to  help  the 
band.  When  a  burly  football  player 
told  Gillaspie  he  was  dropping  band 
because  he  couldn’t  participate  in  both 
activities,  the  coach  delivered  an  ulti¬ 
matum  :  “Drop  band  and  you  can 
check  in  your  suit.” 

As  a  consequence,  six  of  the  19  boy 
band  members  during  the  past  foot¬ 
ball  season  were  likewise  members  of 
the  football  team.  At  each  game  at 
which  the  band  played,  Gillaspie  and 
those  six  players  forewent  the  tradi- 


EBONITE 

THE  FINEST 

MEDIUM  PRICED  CLARINET 

freer  blowing 


accurate  intonation 


assnres  perfect  tone 


eliminates  joint  breakage. 


Entire  upper  section  lined 
with  a  nickel  silver  lube. 

6.  PRUEFER  Mfg.  Co. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
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now  accepted  as  kindred  activities. 
PI.  yera  are  perhaps  the  most  enthusi- 
as  :c  boosters  at  the  band  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  school. 

"The  band  adds  pep  and  color, 
something  the  players  really  appre¬ 
ciate,”  Gillaspie  says.  “And,”  he  adds, 
“tlie  team  plays  better  ball  and  the 
players  themselves  are  the  first  to 
admit  it." 

.Vnd  the  evidence  to  back  up  that 
statement  is  in  the  records.  This 
year's  College  View  football  team  has 
kept  pace  with  development  of  the 
band  by  completing  the  best  grid  sea¬ 
son  since  Gillaspie  took  over  the 
coaching  reins. 

The  rise  in  gridiron  fortunes  has, 
in  turn,  helped  the  band.  The  organi¬ 
zation  receives  a  percentage  of  all 
money  taken  in  on  adult  ticket  sales. 
Improving  attendance  has  helped  the 
band  to  acquire  more  school-owned 
instruments. 

Meanwhile,  the  patrons  of  College 
View  High  School  aren’t  sure  of  the 
ultimate  proportions  to  be  reached 
by  what  began  as  a  modest  musical 
group  three  years  ago.  But  you  can 
rest  assured  that  they’re  solidly  be- 
hand  George  Anderson,  grateful  for 
the  efforts  he’s  put  forth  and — what’s 
more — convinced  that  those  wintry 
afternoons  spent  picking  corn  a  few 
years  back  were  well — very  well — 
spent. 

Editor’s  Note: 

Mr.  Tom  Gillaspie:  Besides  coaching 
football  and  basketball  he  teaches 
two  science  classes,  driver  training 
education,  first  aid,  and  junior  high 
school  physical  education. 

He  was  a  star  athlete  at  College 
View  high  school  and  lettered  in  foot¬ 
ball  at  the  University  of  Nebraska 
where  he  will  receive  his  Master’s 
degree  in  Physical  Education  in 
August,  1952.  He  is  married,  has 
one  boy,  and  is  a  Veteran  of  World 
War  II. 

Mr.  George  W.  .Anderson:  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  teaching  in  the  Lincoln  Public 
Schools,  he  directs  the  Band  at  Ne¬ 
braska  Wesleyan  University. 

He  attended  the  Lincoln  public 
schools  and  graduated  from  Lincoln 
Central  high  school,  where  he  played 
in  the  band  and  orchestra  under  the 
present  supervisor  of  Music  in  the 
Lincoln  schools,  Mr.  Bernard  Nevin. 

He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  and  received  a  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Master  of  Music  de¬ 
grees.  He  has  taken  additional  grad¬ 
uate  work  at  the  VanderCook  School 
of  Music.  University  of  Michigan  and 
Western  State  Teachers  College  at 
Gunnison,  Colorado.  He  is  a  member 
of  Phi  Mu  Alpha  of  Sinfonia,  and 
Phi  Delta  Kappa.  During  World  War 
II  he  was  a  member  of  an  Army 
Band. 


(PARIS)  ^ 

MOUTHPIECES 


YOU’VE  WANTED  IT  .  .  .  it’s  here 
again  .  .  .  the  genuine  Selmer 
Paris  Mouthpiece. 

Its  acoustical  correctness, 
the  rich,  full  tone  it  produces 
and  the  brilliance  it  adds  to  every 
performer’s  playing  have  made  the 
Selmer  Paris  Mouthpiece  widely 
acclaimed  by  clarinetists  .  .  . 
widely  used  by  professionals 
for  over  50  years. 

Precision-made  from  solid 
(not  molded)  hard  rod  rubber,  it’s  j 
typical  of  the  master  craftsmanship 
of  Selmer  Paris  instruments  and 
accessories.  Try  it  yourself  .  .  . 
you’ll  hear  the  difference! 

SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE  DEPT.  H-32 
FOR  LITERATURE 


Selmer 


Try  the  CLARION  ...  see  how  its 
crystal-like  tone  gives  added  brilliance  to 
your  playing . . .  why  Clarion-equipped 
clarinet  sections  sound  clearer,  more 
uniform  in  all  registers.  And  remember 
— the  facings  can’t  warp  or  change  . . . 
the  fine  proportions  cannot  be  affected 
by  varying  temperature  conditions  or 
constant  use  .  .  .  practically  assuring 
you  a  lifetime  of  playing  excellence  and 
better  tone! 
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"To  my  ears, 
most  cymbals 
sound  like 
tin  pans  . . 

“My  observa¬ 
tion  has  been 
that  in  most 
bands  the  cym¬ 
bals  are  of  the 
very  poorest 
quality  .  .  .  and 
that  is  a  great 
mistake!  I  lay 
such  stress  upon 
the  importance 
of  cymbals  in 
my  own  organi¬ 
zation,  that  I 
purchase  them 
myself.” 


Edwin  Franko  Goldman 


"The  importance  of  good  cymbals 
in  the  concert  band  and  orchestra 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized" 


I 


“In  the  Goldman  Band 
we  use  only  the 
K.  Zildj'ian  genuine 
Turkish  cymbals” 


No  other  cymbals  equal  K.  Zildjian 
Constantinople  cymbals  for  far-car¬ 
rying  resonance  and  crashing  bril¬ 
liance  of  tone.  K.  Zildjians  are  made 
according  to  the  famous  Zildjian 
formula  and  process,  a  family  secret 
for  the  past  .100  years.  The  famous 
K.  Zildjian  factory  in  Turkey  has 
NO  branches,  NO  counterpart!  Ac¬ 
cept  no  imitations! 


the  only. ..the  genuine... traditionally  the 
finest  cymbal  made! 

Send  for  FREE  booklet  today! 

r - 1 

j  The  FRED.  GRETSCH  Mfg.  Co.  | 

I  Exthuirr  Importerj  of  K,  Zildjian  Cymbals  • 
I  60  Broadway,  Brooklyn  11,  New  York  | 

I  I  want  to  improve  the  sound  of  my  per-  j 
I  cussion  section.  Send  me  the  FREE  Phil  I 
I  Grant  booklet,  “Effective  Use  of  Cym-  I 
I  bals,”  plus  details,  prices,  pictures  of  the  { 
I  only  genuine  Zildjian  cymbals  and  acces-  [ 
I  sories-K.  Ziidjian.  | 

I  Address. 

City- 
I  Slate. 


rone  j 
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By  Dr.  John  Paul  Jones 


Editor's  Neto:  Sand  all  qoostioas  ood  aa- 
swars  fa  Dr.  John  Poal  Jaaas,  Coosorvatary 
of  Mosle,  221  Vi  Eraod  Straat,  Albaay, 
Caorqia. 


not  always  be  according  to  Hoyle  but  at 
least  there  will  be  some  systematic  study 
of  the  matter  and  drumming  will  improve. 

Now  Maforlaf 


Greetings  again — and  how  the.«e  months 
are  flying.  It  Is  time  for  Spring  contests 
and  ffstivals  almost  before  we  know  it. 
But  the  wise  drummer  has  not  let  this 
come  to  him  entirely  unawares.  My  guess 
is  that  the  winning  drummers  are  the 
ones  who  planned  to  be  winners.  I  have 
never  yet  .seen  a  top-<iuality  drummer  who 
did  not  work  for  the  honor  just  as  there 
Is  no  top-quality  musical  organization 
which  does  not  work  for  that  honor.  So, 
what  are  you  doing  to  l>etter  your.self? 

It  seems  to  me  the  first  thought  should 
l>e  given  by  the  director  of  the  musical 
organizations.  Since  this  column  is  read 
(1  hope)  by  both  teacher  and  student  let 
me  say  It  has  been  my  exiK-rience  that 
an  ambitious  student  will  follow  the  teach¬ 
er's  advice  primarily  l>ecause  he  believes 
that  advice  is  right.  I  believe  so  many 
drummers  play  so  badly  la-cause  they 
have  followed  Inaccurate  instructions  or 
la-rhaps  no  Instruction  at  all.  Now,  any 
band  or  orchestra  director  should  la-  ca¬ 
pable  of  anlyzing  his  weak  !<|a>ts  and  after 
so  doing  should  take  steps  to  strengthen 
that  area  of  information.  It  Is  not  ex- 
la-cted  that  a  band  director  should  know 
cfunplctely,  and  play  expertly,  every  in¬ 
strument  in  the  band.  Neither  is  this  true 
of  the  orchestra  director.  But  his  educa¬ 
tion  should  la-  broad  qpough  to  help  him 
find  the  answers  to  his  problems.  I  know 
you  will  not  believe  this  but  recently  a 
high  school  band  director  described  an 
instrument  to  me  and  asked  what  it  was. 
It  turned  out  to  be  a  Scotch  ba.ss  drum. 
See,  I  knew  you  wouldn't  believe  it  but 
it  is  true.  How  can  a  music  major  get 
through  four  years  of* college  In  the  in¬ 
strumental  field  and  not  know  what  a 
Scotch  bass  drum  Is? 

A  considerable  amount  of  this  can  and 
should  be  corrected  in  the  college  music 
department  where  the  music  major  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  educated.  Then,  too,  there  Is 
the  "bugaboo"  about  the  difficulty  of  drum 
playing  which  has  resulted  in  a  vague¬ 
ness  similar  to  the  tradition  that  violin 
playing  is  practically  Impossible  to  teach 
unle.ss  the  teacher  is  a  fine  violinist.  Of 
course  this  is  not  so  and  more  and  more 
we  are  growing  to  realize  that  we  can 
not  hide  |M>or  drumming  behind  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  Its  teaching  any  more  than  we 
can  excu.se  our  lack  of  producing  an  or¬ 
chestra  along  with  the  school  band.  If  you 
can  count  up  to  eight  and  understand 
fourth-grade  fractions  you  can  easily  work 
out  the  rhythmic  figures  of  a  drum  part 
mathematically.  Then  simple  reasoning 
plus  s<ime  .study  of  a  good  drum  method 
will  show  whether  the  rhythmic  figure 
should  be  played  with  two  separate 
strokes  (alternate)  or  with  a  hit-bounce 
(double)  stroke  or  with  a  combination  of 
these.  If  both  methods  may  be  used  select 
the  one  easiest  to  execute.  Now  this  may 


I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention 
some  new  drum  material  which  I  believe 
will  serve  you  well.  This  material  Is  /'rr- 
CM««ioH  Pointers  written  by  James  I>.  Sal¬ 
mon,  Instructor  of  percussion.  University 
of  Michigan,  and  Jack  L.  Lee,  drillmaster 
and  assistant  conductor  of  bands.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan.  These  gentlemen  have 
written  and  compiled  a  very  complete 
series  of  drum  beats  for  the  marching 
band  consisting  of  a  set  of  standard  ca¬ 
dences,  roll-ofTs  and  ruffles  and  flourishes 
for  military  honors.  Funeral  marches  are 
also  included,  going  then  Into  field  rou¬ 
tines  and  special  show  effects,  including 
South  American  rhythms.  The  series  ends 


•  Finest  grade  all-metal 
drum  stick  on  the  market! 
Correct  weight  and  balance 
. . .  weight  only  7)4  oz.  per 
pair  .  .  .  ideal  for  practice 
as  well  as  parade  drum  use. 

Constructed  of  new  mag¬ 
nesium  alloy  which  guaran¬ 
tees  long  life  and  finished  to 
an  attractive  sparkle,  these 

Great  practice  Sticks  are 
a  must  for  every  drummer! 
Increases  your  speed  100%! 
Ne.319-"Mafnofteer'all-  gann 
mecal  drum  sticks.  Per  pair 
AI  re«r  doahr  cr  wHtn  for  hUorl 

PRACTICE  PAD 

Heavy  duty  practice  pad  made  of 
finest  grade  heavy  stock  maple  lac¬ 
quered  and  equipped 
^  with  genuine  live 
turn  rub- 


Na.  355W — Heavy  duty  e  985 
practice  pad . 

All  WFL  Oao/ars  Novo  Thamf 


WFL  DRUM  CO. 

1728  N.  DAMIN  AVI.  •  CHICAGO 
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“NOTES  ON  BAND  AND 
ORCHESTRA  CYMBALS 


A  NEW,  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 


By  JOHN  P.  NOONAN 

Choosing  Cymbals  by  Size,  Weight  and  Pitch; 
Mounting  Cymbals,  Cymbal  Technique;  The 
Gong;  and  Training  the  Cymbal  Player  .  .  . 


Also  free  to  all  educators  — 
"THE  USE  OF  CYMBALS  IN  BAND, 
ORCHESTRA  AND  BUGLE  CORPS" 
By  AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 


SEND  FOR 
YOURS  TODAY! 


SLINGERLAND  DRUMS 

World's  Favorite  —  The  World  Over 


with  illustrations  of  the  first  thirteen 
drum  rudiments.  Intersjiersed  among  the 
various  beats  are  generai  instructions  and 
suggestions  for  their  use.  Kight  sugges¬ 
tions  for  the  placement  of  percussion  in 
the  drum  marching  rank  are  also  included. 
This  series  is  very  useful  and  informative 
and  comes  complete  in  a  set  of  eight  parts 
each  of  eleven  pages.  The  series  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Hal  Leonard  Music,  Inc.,  Wi¬ 
nona,  Minnesota,  and  sells  complete  for 
)1.75. 

Oram  by  Bralllt 

1  have  had  some  inquiry  regarding  the 
possibility  of  drum  music  printed  in 
Braille  for  those  unable  to  read  the  print¬ 
ed  i)age.  Having  no  knowledge  of  this  iier- 
sonally  I  would  appreciate  hearing  from 
anyone  who  may  know.  If  you  have  this 
information  please  let  me  pass  it  on  so 
that  others  may  benefit. 


Drum  for  Every  School  Use 
in  Bond,  Orchestra  and 
Corps. 

Feotnring: 
e  Tonal  Brilliance 

e  35%  More  non-ferrons 
(non-rnsting)  metals 
than  average  drums 

e  Hand  shaven  heads 
e  Mirror  lihe  plating 
e  Easy  playing  response 


Loiy  Drummers 

Itecently  it  was  my  pleasure  to  wit- 
ne.ss  a  particular  drum  section  which  was 
highiy  in  contrast  with  a  drum  section 
seen  quite  some  time  back.  The  primary 
difference  was  in  stage  deportment.  I 
wonder  how  many  drummers  realize  the 
amount  of  attention  given  to  them  by 
the  audience.  Practically  every  percus¬ 
sion  section  stands  through  the  whole 
concert  or  rehearsal.  This  fact  aione 
even  if  they  never  hit  a  lick  should  be 
constantly  on  the  mind  of  the  members 
of  the  section.  But  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  play  the  music  then  atten¬ 
tion  is  drawn  to  them  more  than  ever. 
There  is  practically  no  percussion  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  not  played  with  consider¬ 
able  show  of  movement.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  if  the  instruments  are  played 
with  taste  and  musicianship  but  chewing 
gum,  patting  feet,  slouching  posture,  lean¬ 
ing  on  bass  drum,  one  foot  resting  on 
chair  or  bass  drum  stand,  playing  bells 
or  triangle  with  a  drum  stick,  sitting  in 
a  chair  to  play  tympani,  eating  i>eanuts 
while  playing — I  could  go  on  for  some 
time !  It  sounds  funny  at  first  but  when 
the  "funny”  wears  off  it  becomes  serious 
and  any  self-respecting  percu.ssion  section 
will  not  tolerate  some  of  the  things  I  .saw 
and  have  seen.  •  If  your  section  can  not 
play  the  music  at  least  make  the  audience 
think  you  can. 

More  next  time  but  meanwhile  let’s 
get  a  little  seriousness  into  the  percussion 
section  and  not  be  .satisfied  with  any 
|H).sitlon  less  than  first  in  the  band.  See 
you  next  month. 


Send  for  FREE  Catalog  about  drums, 
free  rudimental  sheets,  wall  charts 
and  baton  twirling  helps. 


Slingerland  Tympani  —  over  700  sets  sold  —  without  a 
single  service  complaint  —  Easy  to  tune  —  and  hold  to 
pitch.  Sold  by  all  Slingerland  dealers. 


SLINGERLAND  DRUM  COj 

1325  Belden  Ave 


Chicago  14,  III. 


Blue  Earth  Keeps  Busy 

(Starts  on  page  18) 

ard  Olsen. 

Mixed  chorus  tried  something  dif¬ 
ferent  this  year  by  singing  a  num¬ 
ber  in  Norwegian — “Jeg  Er  Saa  Glad” 
—a  Norwegian  Christmas  carol.  An¬ 
other  one  cf  their  numbers  was 
"Hallelujah  Amen”  from  Handel’s 
“Judas  Maccabaeus.”  The  senior  girls’ 
glee  club  sang  "Sing  Unto  God,"  also 
by  Handel.  “Jesu  Bambino”  by  Yon- 
Baron  was  the  better  known  of  the 
orchestra  selections. 

The  Christmas  concert  is  one  of  the 
three  big  events  of  the  year.  The  other 
two  are  our  Spring  Music  Festival 
and  a  spring  concert.  These  events 
are  always  looked  forward  to  by  the 
members  of  the  music  department. 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN  Company  E 
(Cymbal  Makers  Since  1623) 

39  Fayette  St.,  No.  Quincy,  Mass. 
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students  with  keyboard  expe¬ 
rience.  With  the  basic  musical 
knowledge  only  a  piano  can 
produce,  they  are  ready  for 
instruction  in  other  musical  in¬ 
struments— band  or  orchestra, 
for  their  talents  have  been 
found  and  developed. 

The  Kimball  piano,  whose 
reputation  spans  95  years,  is 
preferred  by  schools,  colleges, 
musical  conservatories  as 
America’s  foremost  value  piano 
specifically  because  of  its  four 
exclusive  Tone-Touch  features 
.  .  .  and  for  many  other  95 
year  reasons  also! 

Direct  Blow  Action 
Life-crowned  Toneboard 
Pipe  Organ  Tone  Chamber 
Balanced  Even  Tension  Scale 

Where  durably  fine  musical 
qualities  are  the  first  consider¬ 
ation,  Kimball  Pianos  are  the 
first  choice! 


W.  W.  KIMBALL  CO. 

31  E.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4 


Class  Fiona 

(StartH  OH  ltn(/c  14) 

in  class  piano  their  abilities  appear  in 
countless  variations.  One  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  ideal  situation  is  that 
the  teacher  can  re-clarsify  freely,  to 
the  advantage  of  all. 

The  versatility  of  the  musical 
stimuli  is  matched  by  the  versatility 
of  the  human  beings  in  the  group  and 
vice-versa.  The  awkward  child  can 
And  release  in  stroking  the  strings 
of  the  auto-harp.  The  child  who  plays 
piano  easily  is  intrigued  by  the  other 
instruments.  The  average  little  be¬ 
ginner  is  proud  to  play  a  folk-tune  on 
the  keyboard.  The  one  who  ‘‘can’t 
carry  a  tune”  is  satisfled  to  play 
rhythmic  chords  and  enjoy  the  en¬ 
semble.  Taking  turns  rhythmically  till 
every  child  has  tried  every  technique 
not  only  keeps  the  class  wide  awake 
but  provides  that  basic  factor  for 
musical  growth — pleasure.  Each  pupil 
moves  from  auto-harp  to  bells  to  piano 
and  so  on.  He  learns  to  play  better 
;  than  he  knows. 

Class  piano  is  actually  a  workshop 
in  musicianship.  The  ensemble  plays 
piano,  rhythm  instruments,  auto-harp 
'  and  bells  as  an  ensemble  to  accompany 
the  class  singing.  Aesthetically,  the 
singing  is  of  vital  importance.  If  the 
players  lose  the  basic  beat  or  get  out 
:  of  tune,  it  is  usually  effective  to  shift 
the  focus  to  the  singing.  The  habit  ot 
listening  to  every  phrase  that  is  pro¬ 
duced  leads  to  the  recognition  of  the 
charm  of  shading.  The  beginner  is 
I  pleased  when  he  participates  in  a 
I  tasteful  diminuendo.  He  shows  it  in 
I  his  face. 

I  The  teacher  is  accountable  for  avoid- 
;  ing  what  Raymond  Burrows  has  called 
I  the  evil  of  failure  for  each  individual 
I  pupil,  and  for  avoiding  the  greater  evil 
of  failure  to  produce  the  exhilarating 
glow  during  each  meeting  of  the 
I  class,  no  matter  what  the  conditions. 

<  There  are  often  edndtions  to  be  met. 

I  For  example,  the  planned  lesson  may 
I  be  inopportune  because  of  some  un¬ 
usual  school  event.  The  teacher  must 
see  the  danger  and  be  able  to  adjust 
on  short  notice.  Perhaps  the  principal 
j  of  the  school  has  to  move  class  piano 
out  of  its  normal  room  to  a  different 
!  place  for  the  day.  A  change  of  physical 
equipment  means  rapid  change  of  ob- 
;  jective  and  pattern  also.  The  ideal 
I  quality  of  the  situation  is  that  with  a 
group  of  children  and  music  both 
,  provided,  the  teacher  has  innumerable 
I  activities  to  choose  from.  The  emo 
I  ticnal  impact  of  a  school  event  ought 
j  to  be  used  to  create  impact  in  the 
I  piano  class. 

j  Let  us  consider  a  few  examples  of  a 
j  class  piano  teacher’s  flexible  tech¬ 
niques.  At  the  lesson  just  before  a 
school  vacation,  when  the  air  is 


WRITE  FOR 
THIS  BOOK! 


Foremost  music  educators  such  as 
Dr.  Raymond  Burrows  say  that 
the  little  booklet  pictured  above  is 
the  finest  story  ever  told  in  behalf 
of  modern  music  lessons  —  a  story 
that  should  be  read  by  every  parent. 

Published  by  the  Story  &  Clark 
Piano  Co.  as  a  contribution  to  the 
children,  parents  and  teachers  of 
America,  it  contains  16  pages  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  the  wonderful  facts 
about  music  and  modern  music  les¬ 
sons.  It  contains  the  answers  to 
these  and  many  other  questions: 

Caa  my  child  really  laara  fe 
play,  quickly? 

Hew  are  modarn  latieas  made 
so  easy? 

How  toon  COR  my  child  play 
real  tanas? 

Hew  teen  can  the  read  music 
from  the  notes? 

It  "TALENT"  necessary? 

Hew  have  modern  teaching 
methods  developed? 

What  it  the  best  age  at  which 
to  start  lessons? 

How  much  do  lettent  cost? 

How  do  I  select  a  good  modern 
teacher? 

Why  thonid  my  child  learn  to 
ploy? 

Write  for  a  copy  of  the  booklet,  today. 
If  you  would  then  care  to  secure  any 
reasonable  quantity,  for  distribution  in 
your  community,  we  would  be  happy  to 
supply  them  without  cost  to  you.  Address 
Story  &  Clark  Piano  Co.,  64  £.  Jackson 
Blvd.,  Chicago. 

f  PIANO  COMPANY  ' 
INSTRUMENTS  OF  QUALITY  SINCE  1857 
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BEFORE 

YOU  BUY ANY 


•  Whal  or*  ih*  important  hiddon  quol- 
hiot  to  look  for? 


#  How  con  you  moko  (uro  of  musical 
•xcollonct,  at  woll  as  turfaco  boauty? 

#  How  can  a  person  without  musical 
training  judge  a  piano's  quality? 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  questions 
every  thoughtful  person  wants  to  ask 
before  choosing  a  piano  for  the  home. 
By  asking  them,  you  will  get  more 
piano  value  for  your  money,  and  as¬ 
surance  that  your  choice  will  give  you 
lasting  musical  satisfaction. 

The  booklet,  “How  to  Choose  the 
Best  Piano,”  answers  20  important 
questions  people  ask  most  often.  They 
are  answers  you  should  know  before 
making  a  final  decision.  Send  the 
coupon  for  your  free  copy,  today. 


Famowt  for  musicol  excellence  since  1875 


JESSE  FRENCH  t  SONS 
Dept.  H-M  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Without  obligation,  send  your  free  book¬ 
lets  as  indicated : 

Q  “How  to  Choose  the  Best  Piano” 

[~~|  “Music  in  Your  Child’s  Development” 

Name _ _ 

Street  _ _ _ _ _ 

City _ Zone _ State - 

□  Please  check  here  if  yon  ere  a  teacher. 


charged  with  excitement,  something 
new  and  fresh  is  needed  to  challenge 
interest.  Familiar  procedures  can  be 
ignored.  A  new  approach  is  indicated, 
such  as  a  singing  game  to  be  sung, 
danced  and  harmonized.  It  not  only 
provides  pleasure  and  release  of  en¬ 
ergy,  but  a  medium  for  practicing 
new  rythms,  tonalities  and  harmonic 
patterns  at  some  later  lesson. 

Hallowe’en  could  be  used  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  class  piano  creative 
project,  the  improvising  of  a  spooky 
little  tune  in  a  minor  mode.  With  a 
minimum  of  guidance,  the  children 
can  help  to  make  a  new  song  take 
shape  on  the  chalk-board.  It  is  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  in  their  piano  book.  Boys 
and  girls  eagerly  copy  this  creation 
into  their  note-tmoks  to  take  home. 
This  is  an  unexpected  experience  to 
beginners.  A  new  door  is  open.  They 
are  always  interested  in  new  depar¬ 
tures. 

For  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
vacation,  each  class  can  harmonize  at 
least  one  Christmas  carol.  The  begin¬ 
ners  can  make  their  acquaintance  with 
the  sub-dominant  chord  as  they  har¬ 
monize  Silent  Night.  More  experienced 
pupils  can  manage  the  chords  for 
Jingle  Bells,  First  Neel  and  Joy  to 
the  Woild.  Many  learnings  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  on  such  an  emotional  tide 
as  the  Christmas  music  evokes. 

Music  Education  in  America  has  de¬ 
veloped  many  areas  of  brilliant 
achievement,  but  no  phase  offers  more 
promise  for  growth  in  musical  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  elementary  workshop  that 
is  called  Class  Piano. 


Industrial  Music  Clinic 
At  Purdue — March  14  to  16 

The  second  Annual  Indu.strlal  Music 
Clinic  will  he  held  at  Purdue  University 
March  14,  15,  and  16  under  the  direction 
of  Albert  P.  Stewart,  head  of  Purdue 
Musical  Organizations  and  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
field  of  choral  work.  Itegistration  for 
the  three-day  .session  will  be  open  to  all 
persons  interested  In  the  organization, 
development  and  direction  of  activities 
In  this  fast  growing  field. 

A  clinic  of  this  type  was  held  for  the 
first  time  last  year  at  Purdue  in  which 
discussions  and  demonstrations  were 
mingled  with  actual  directing  practice 
with  such  well-known  organizations  as 
the  famous  Varsity  (Ilee  Club,  the  Pur- 
duettes,  the  University  Orchestra  and  the 
Tipi»ecanoe  County  Home  Economics 
Chorus.  It  met  with  such  hearty  re¬ 
sponse  that  those  attending  were  in¬ 
sistent  in  their  demands  that  It  he  made 
an  annual  affair. 

Drawing  upon  the  experiences  of  last 
.vear,  Mr.  Stewart  has  planned  a  pro¬ 
gram  this  year  that  includes  some  new 
features.  One  of  these  on  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  March  16,  will  be  a  sa<'red  concert- 
service  In  which  the  200-volce  University 
Choir  will  be  used  to  illustrate  tbe 
(Turn  to  page  52) 


Music 

Supervisors 

Do  you  know 
about  the 


Autoharp 

Trade  Mark  Reg. 


The  nearest  thing  to  a 
piano  for  accompaniment 


Supplies 

Accompaniment 

Rhythm 

Harmony 

Simple 

Third  grade  children 
can  play  it 

Portable 

Weighs  4  pounds 
Moderate  Cost 
Brochure  on  Request 

Oscar  Schmidt  International 
Inc. 

87  Ferry  St. 

Jersey  City  7,  New  Jersey 
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WENGER 

MUSICAL  EQUIPMENT 


WENGER- 

—  MUSIC  - 

/I  EQUIPMENT  CO.  _ ! 


SEE  US  AT  OUR  BOOTH  IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


PLAYER’S  STAND 

Permanent  proper  angle  for  tilt — rolled  edgei, 
no  bent  corners  or  sharp  edges.  Adjustable 
to  desired  height,  set  with  locker  washers 
and  hex-nuts. 

Regular  Stand,  Ad|.  27"  to  34": 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $7.80 

Tall  Stand.  Adj.  37"  to  44"; 

SCHOOL  PRICE  . $8.60 

SNARE  DRUM  STAND 

NEW,  Revolutionary  —  Heavy  Duty  — 
Permanent  correct  angle;  rubberised  tips. 
SCHOOL  PRICE  .  $9.95 


•  chairv^tXITo 

Patent 
Applied  for 

•  Supports  all  siies  and  makes  of  Sousa- 
phones. 

•  Adjustable  to  all  siie  players. 

•  Player  sits  in  normal  and  approved  manner. 

•  Instrument  is  kept  in  its  normal  position. 

•  Serves  as  rack  whan  instrument  is  not  in  use. 

•  A  must  for  beginner  or  girl  sousaphonist. 

School  Price  $29.9S 
Also- 

•  Risers  •  Snare  Drum  Practice  Pad 

o  Readconditionar  •  Ball  Lyre  Stands 

•  Batons  •  Pad  Straps 

For  more  information  write 


OWATONNA  1.  MINNESOTA 


I 


^  ••• 


By  Robert  F.  Freeland 


Editor's  Note:  Send  all  mestieiis  and  an¬ 
swers  to  Robert  F.  Freeland,  The  Edison  In- 
stitnte,  Greenfield  Village,  Dearborn,  Michigan. 


FILMS 

“^^usic  fit  Awirrir-a"  (from  March  of 
Time).  17  mittiitrs,  aouiid.  Black 

(f  White.  Sale,  8.55.00;  reiifaf,  8.9.00. 
Two  reels. 

A  fllm  that  junior  hlKh,  senior  hlfch 
.school  students  or  adults  will  enjoy.  A 
fine  medium  for  advancing  the  music 
appreciation  cause.  The  fllm  features 
such  personalities  as  singer  Marian  An¬ 
derson,  composer  Oeorge  Oershwin,  bands¬ 
man  Benny  fJoodman,  violinist  Mlscha 
KIman,  conductor  Serge  Kou.ssevltsky  and 
others. 

The  fllm  shows  how  jazz  was  derived 
from  Negro  folk  music,  how  great  com- 
liosers  like  Oershwin  got  their  inspiration 
from  the  popular  idiom  of  their  time. 
Truly  a  survey  of  American  music,  from 
jazz  to  opera. 

Available  from  Film  Center,  45  W.  45th 
St.,  New  York  19,  New  York. 

*  •  • 

SI\G  A  LITTLE.  Canadian  Xational  Film 
Board,  1951.  The  film  it  9  minutes, 
totind.  Black  d  TV/iffc.  Purchase  $30.00, 
rent  $1.50. 

Taken  from  Inside  a  CBC  studio,  we 
see  Allan  Mills  broadcast  his  familiar 
invitation  to  "sing  a  little  and  play  a 
little,"  with  his  customary  introduction 
that  every  song  tells  a  story  and  singing  a 
song  is  always  fun.  The  three  ballads 
sung  in  this  film  are  "The  Farmer's 
Cursed  Wife"  whom  even  the  devil 
wouldn't  keep.  "Barbara  Allen"  the  sen¬ 
timental  ballad  of  many  versions,  and 
"Jack  the  Sailor"  who  was  swallowed 
by  a  whale.  Again.st  suitably  designed 

backgrounds  animated  puppets  enact  the 
story  told  by  each  song.  The  fllm  Is  pro¬ 
duced  by  Tom  Daly.  Interesting  to  all 

grade  levels.  ' 

•  •  • 

MILITARY  MAXEUVERS  FOR  FIELD 
AXD  STREET.  Capital  Films  1950 
(Zil  Abbott  Rd.,  East  Lansing,  .Michi¬ 
gan  J.  10  minutes,  sound.  Black  d 
While;  Cost  $50.00,  rent  $1.50;  color, 
cost  890.00,  rent  $3.50. 

Uegulation  maneuvers  and  a  variety 
of  new-  and  involved  maneuvers — flank, 
diminish  ranks,  divided  reverse,  split 
f<iurs,  box  counter  march,  box  turn  and 
variations.  Includes  a  typical  routine  used 
at  half-time. 

•  •  • 

RECORDINGS 


tone  colors.  The  first  step  towards  the 
appreciation  of  the  orchestra  is  an 
awareness  of  tone  characteristics,  range, 
and  flexibility  of  individual  instruments. 
Through  this  awareness  can  be  derived 
the  exciting  stimulus  that  is  found  in  the 
majestic  intricacies  of  the  full  ensemble. 

To  assure  that  its  sound  Is  absolutely 
clear,  each  instrumental  solo  Is  heard 
with  piano  accompaniment,  rather  than 
the  usual  orchestral  background.  All  ac¬ 
companiments  are  played  by  Sir  Malcolm 
Sargent. 

It  Is  suggested  that  the.se  recording.s  be 
studied  In  conjunction  with  the  “Instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Orchestra  Charts  and  Hand¬ 
book'  published  by  J.  W.  Pepjier  & 
Sons,  1423  Vine  Street,  Philadelphia  2, 
Pa. 

•  •  • 

MOZART;  Dirertimenti  for  Six  Wind 
Instruments.  Karl  Mayerhofer  d  Bruno 
Diirrschmidt  (oboes),  Oottfried  roii 
Freiberg  d  Leopold  Kainz  (horns), 
Karl  Ohlberger  d  Rudolph  Hanzl  (bas¬ 
soons).  One  tZ“  disc.  Westminster  Long 
Playing  Record,  WL-5103.  $5.95. 
Congratulations  to  Westminster  for 
placing  together  these  delightful  works 
for  2  oboes,  horns  and  bassoons.  This 
Viennese  grou;)  does  a  siiecial  perform¬ 
ance  and  I  recommend  it  highly. 

A  new  recording  and  a  first  for  a 
major  part  of  the  set.  The  last  diverti¬ 
mento,  Number  14  In  B  flat  major  is 
truly  beautiful  music. 

The  contents  Includes:  No.  8  in  P 
major,  K  213;  No.  12  in  E  flat  major, 
K  252;  No.  13  in  F  major,  K  253;  and 
No.  14  in  B  flat  major,  K  270.  A  superb 
recording  and  well  performed.  Recom¬ 
mended. 

•  •  • 

Debussy;  LaMer  d  Mendelssohn;  A 
Midsummer  Xight’s  Dream — Selections. 
XBC  Symphony  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Arturo  Toscanini.  One  It"  long  play¬ 
ing  record,  VLP  (RCA  Victor)  LMIZZt. 
83.78. 

Toscanini's  performance  of  Debussy's 
“I.rfiMer"  has  always  been  one  of  his 
greatest  triumphs,  and  he  has  recorded 
it  a  few  times  before  this,  but  never 
satisfied  with  the  results.  Finally,  we 
have  a  version  that  certainly  should  l>e 
considered  a  masterpiece.  There  is  a 
clarity  and  incisive  quality  that  no  other 
conductor  has  been  able  to  get.  A  must 
for  any  record  collection.  The  recording 
has  plenty  of  resonance  and  good  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  voices  of  the  orchestra 
(recorded  in  Carnegie  Hail). 

Kxcerpts  from  Mendelssohn's  "A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream"  have  been 
transferred  to  LP  with  excellent  results. 
•  •  • 


IXSTRVMEXTS  OF  THE  ORCHESTRA. 
Dr.  Sir  .Malcolm  Sargent  and  Instru¬ 
mentalists  from  the  London  Philhar¬ 
monic  Orchestra.  RCA  Victor  Album 
E-IO).  Four  10"  Hon-breakable  records. 
78  rpm  only.  $  3.10. 

This  series  of  recordings  has  been  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  inquisitive  .music 
lover  —  and,  particularly,  the  student  — 
with  true  aural  recognition  or  orchestral 


M'agner;  Die  Meistersinger  von  Xurn- 
berg — Complete  recording  d  sung  in 
German.  Soloists,  Bayreuth  Festival 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducted  by 
Herbert  won  Karajan.  Five  It"  long 
playing  records  in  set  Columbia  SL117. 
$27.83. 

A  complete  performance  of  the  famous 
Wagner  Music  Drama  recorded  at  the 
performances  of  the  Bayreuth  Festival 
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The.itre  in  August,  1951.  Hans  Sachs  Is 
Otto  Kdelmann,  Kva,  Klisabeth  Schwarz¬ 
kopf.  Not  completely  successful  because 
of  technical  difficulties.  A  gigantic  under- 
Uklng,  recording  one  of  the  iongest 
of  operas  from  actual  stage  performances, 
is  good  on  the  whole  and  recommended. 
•  •  • 

Lotte  Lehmanns  Farewell  Recital  (Town 
Hall,  Xew  York,  Feb.  16,  1951).  Lotte 
Lfhinann  (soprano  in  German)  d  Paul 
Vlanowsky  (piano).  One  10“  and  li“ 
disc  (long  playing)  in  set  Pembroke 
Xo.  1.  tn.iS. 

A  valuable  recording,  l>oth  from  the 
historic  and  useful  point  of  view.  L<otte 
Lehmann's  retirement  from  the  concert 
stage  last  February  was  an  event  that 
stunned  and  shocked  the  musical  world. 
Both  her  farewell  speech  and  the  affect¬ 
ing  encore  are  on  these  two  records 
("An  die  Muslk").  Schumann,  Mendels¬ 
sohn,  Cornelius,  Wagner  and  Franz  are 
represented  in  the  program.  A  beautiful 
set,  highly  recommended. 

•  •  • 

PVCCtXI ;  La  Bohime.  Complete  record¬ 
ing  sung  in  Italian.  Soloists,  Chorus 
and  Orchestra  of  Santa  Cecilia,  Rome, 
conducted  by  Alberto  Erede.  Two  12“ 
long  play  records  in  set  London 
LLP-i62/.1.  Stl.90. 

This  is  one  of  the  finest  complete  opera 
sets  yet  released,  as  a  performance  and 
as  a  recording.  Alberto  Erede,  currently 
conducting  at  the  Metropolitan,  gives  a 
true  and  beautiful  account  of  the  score. 
Mlmi  is  sung  by  Renata  Tebaldi,  Rodolfo 
by  Oiacinto  Prandelli,  and  Musetta  by 
Hilde  (Juendon.  The  results  highly  satis¬ 
factory. 


The  Band  Stand 

(Starts  on  page  13) 

CBDNA  To  Hold  Mooting 
Moreh  26th  in  Conjunction  with  . 

MENC  Philodolphio  Convontion 

As  one  of  the  several  associated  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  Music  Educators 
National  Conference,  L.  Bruce  Jones, 
National  CBDNA  President,  has  called 
all  members  in  attendance  for  the 
MENC  Biennial  Convention  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  March  21-26.  to  assemble  for  a 
special  CBDNA  meeting  to  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  March  26th,  at  9:00  a.m. 
at  the  Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel.  The 
exact  room  will  be  listed  in  the  official 
MENC  program.  And,  fellows,  don't 
forget  to  stop  on  the  way  for  the 
Eastern  Division  meeting  held  on 
Saturday,  March  2lBt,  at  Franklin  & 
Marshall  College,  in  Lancaster,  Pa. — 
just  60  miles  from  “the  City  of 
Brotherly  Love." 
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Let's  Mahe  It  A  Date— To  Remember 
1952  CBDNA  CoaveatioR— 
December  19-20.  1952  Congress  Hotel— 
Chicago,  lllinels 

Send  that  information  about  Inter¬ 
collegiate  Bands  and  your  first  per¬ 
formances  of  original  band  composi¬ 
tions  to  Ye  Band  Stand  Editor:  Arthur 
L  Williams,  Rice  Hall,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 
(Turn  to  page  52) 
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Three  music  reference  books  that 
are  proving  extremely  helpful  to 
music  educators  are  —  (1)  ”The  Story 
of  Musical  Instruments,”  365  pages,  6”  x  9*  with  hard 
cover  ...  (2)  "Band  and  Orchestra  Handbook,"  148 
pages,  6"  X  9'  with  hard  cover. . .  (3)  NEW  "Handbook 
for  Beginning  and  Advanced  Rhythm  Bands,”  50  pages 
of  "what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.”  Write  for  free  cata¬ 
log  describing  these  and  many  other 
tested  P/A  school  music  teaching  helps. 


HELP  YOUR 
STUDENTS  LEARN 
BY  SEEING 


VISUAL  AIDS  FOR  INSTRUMENT  TEACHING 

Nine  35  mm.  Filmstrips,  each  with  a  Teaching  Guide,  comprise 
Pan-American’s  newest  VISUAL  AID  for  Music  Educators 
and  Advanced  Music  Students.  Prepared  by  expierts  for  teaching 
CORNET-TRUMPET,  TROMBONE-BARITONE,  CLARINET,  FLUTE, 
FRENCH  HORN.  VIOLIN,  CELLO,  STRING  BASS.  AND  DRUMS. 
Get  fret  Visual  Aids  folder  for  complete  information.  Mail 
coupon  or  post  card. 

'  MAIL  COUPON  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


PAN-AMERICAN  BAND  INSTRUMENTS 

Division  of  C.  G.  CONN  Lid.,  Elkhart,  Indiana,  Dapartmant  321 

□  Please  mail  fret  VISUAL  AIDS  folder. 

□  Please  mail  fm  catalog  on  THREE  BOOKS  and  other  tested  P/A  music  teaching  helps. 

Name _ _ _  _ _ _  - — - - 


City,  County,  State_ 

School - 


SEND  US  YOUR  NEWS 


FOR  EASIER 
VALVE  ACTION,.. 

HOLTON 

*portmtUa 

INSTRUMENT  OIL 

“New  Formula”  offers: 
greater  adherence  —  faster 
ipreading  —  improved  clean¬ 
ing  action  —  longer  -  lasting 
“body"  —  uniform  consis¬ 
tency  .  .  .  “non-drying"— 
reduces  friction. 

At  your  Holton  Dealer. 


With  Handy  Swab  (25c)  or 
^Oil  Reaisunt  Droppar  (SOc). 


BUY  IT  AT 

MUSIC  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


PICTUREPHONE 

PortabU  muale  record  player.  Neir  engineering  Bethode 
produce  unbeUerably  high  tone  quality.  CbmpaiVi  with 
consoles  at  ten  Umei  the  price,  "ne  fineet  reecrd  player 
1  hare  erer  heard."  Clear,  brUllant,  crisp.  Tm  beat 
each  Instrument  distinctly.  Brery  listener  enUiulutlc. 
Eepecltlly  tulle  your  music  department.  AU  ipecdf  — 
78,  45.  8SVh  tpm.  Prleee  NO  to  NOO.  Writ#  today. 

O.  J.  MeCLURE  TALKING  PICTURES 

1117V2  W.  Woshlagtoa  Blvd.,  Chicago  7 


ireh,  1952 


March.  1952 
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The  Music  Teacher's 
Hidden  Rote 

(Starts  OH  page  8) 

who  make  music  teaching  their  life 
work  are  confronted  by  young  faces 
turned  sad  or  surly  through  their 
environment.  Tough  gangs,  run-down- 
at-the-heel  neighborhoods,  disinterest 
in  school,  crowded  homes  with  apathe¬ 
tic  parents,  constitute  great  obstacles 
in  tbe  growth  of  new  citizens.  Yet  the 
gentle  art  of  music  and  the  determina¬ 


tion  of  the  teachers  have  proved  time 
and  again  that  the  real  interest  and 
enjoyment  engendered  by  music  takes 
youngsters  into  a  new  and  beautiful 
world  which  they  create  for  them¬ 
selves.  And  after  that  they’ll  never  be 
satisfied  with  anything  less! 

In  Denver,  Colorado  a  police  ser¬ 
geant  who  eyed  the  delinquency  rate 
with  apprehension  suggested  music  as 
a  cure.  George  V.  Roy  offered  his  serv¬ 
ices  to  teach  the  kids  to  play  band 


Look  how  little 
it  costs  to 


give  your  baid  that' 

"NAME  BAND  LOOK 


f  Meitner 

IbSlIcifOedkh 

only 


DBLUXI  »LUI  PORTA*  DISKS  ...  the  low- 
cost  way  to  give  your  band  that  sharp, 
smart,  "well  dressed"  look  that  means 
so  much!  Extra-strong,  reinforced  con¬ 
struction.  Blue,  embossed  leatherette 
finish,  sparked  with  flashy  silver  striping 
on  front  and  sides.  Music  shelf  holds  350 
double  sheets  in  easiest  reading  position 
(note  rear-view  sketch  at  right).  Folds 
compactly.  Easily  carried. 

HOLLYWOOD  PORTA-DISK 

Cardinal  red 
base  and  light 
grey  music  shelf. 
Same  material 
and  capacity  as 
the  Deluxe 
model.  Eye¬ 
catching  5-sided 
model  with 
hinged  construc¬ 
tion  for  easy  set¬ 
up  and  carrying. 

Buy  Porta-Desks  from 
your  local  music  dealer. 

H.&A.  SELMER 

D«»t.  M-34, 


SELMER 

PORTA-LIGHT 


Fit*  both  model  Forta- 
Uesk*  and  moat  flat- 
front  atanda.  Complete 
with  on-off  awitch.  bulb 
and  8  ft.  cord  for  juat 


was  rl 


instruments,  and  there  came  intc 
proud  being  the  Junior  Police  Band. 
While  learning  to  play  in  that  strut¬ 
ting  little  group,  each  boy  absorlxd 
plenty  of  discipline,  learned  to  respect 
law  and  order  and  had  a  picnic  be¬ 
ing  a  ‘big  wheel”  playing  in  the  band 
at  local  football  games  and  rodeos. 

The  record?  Seventeen  hundred  boys 
have  learned  to  play  music.  The  police 
blotter  has  never  carried  the  name  of 
any  of  them. 

More  and  more,  the  communities 
of  America  are  recognizing  the  vital 
influence  of  music  teachers  in  the 
educational  system  of  their  children 
and  in  the  later  years  of  these  grow¬ 
ing  citizens.  In  Rochester,  New  York, 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution 
1950  Good  Citizenship  Medal  was 
awarded  to  Howard  Hanson,  director 
of  the  Eastman  School  of  Music,  "for 
his  outstanding  qualities  of  respon¬ 
sive  citizenship  .  .  .  for  making  the 
world  as  well  as  his  own  country  and 
community  better  for  having  lived.” 

In  Greenwich,  Connecticut  Mary  C. 
Donovan  retired  as  supervisor  of  mu¬ 
sic  of  public  schools  after  forty-flve 
years  of  service.  As  a  beloved  member 
of  the  community,  a  scroll  from  thank¬ 
ful  neighbors  told  her  they  were 
“proud  to  extend  our  regard  and  es¬ 
teem  to  you  for  the  unselfish  devotion 
extended  in  developing  the  musical 
talent  of  cur  children.” 

This  deep  regard  for  music  teach¬ 
ers  is  an  important  incentive  for 
young  men  and  women  to  make  this 
their  life  work.  In  a  wide-open  field 
where  lucrative  benefits  are  limited 
only  by  the  teacher’s  own  capacity,  the 
opportunities  are  boundless.  Many 
persons,  however,  who  would  easily 
qualify  are  unaware  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  music  teachers.  With  hun¬ 
dreds  of  elementary  and  high  school 
as  well  as  colleges  augmenting  music 
programs  or  initiating  new  ones,  the 
supply  of  available  teachers  is  short 
and  constantly  getting  shorter. 

Music  teaching  today  rates  as  one 
of  the  most  secure,  satisfying  and 
remunerative  vocations  open  to  the 
aspiring  youngster  of  either  sex.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  colleges  report 
a  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
students  preparing  for  this  career. 

The  desire  to  bring  music  into  the 
lives  of  children  crops  up  in  unex¬ 
pected  ways. 

A  woman  riding  a  bus  in  a  suburb 
of  Pittsburgh  listened  to  the  children 
passengers  on  their  way  home  from 
school  singing  lustily  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  bus  driver. 

“You’re  in  the  wrong  business,”  she 
said  to  the  driver.  Bill  Tole.  “You 
should  be  teaching  music  to  children.” 

It  was  a  thoughtful  driver  who 
parked  his  bus  that  night.  The  woman 
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was  right.  He  loved  and  knew  music. 

He  loveu  and  knew  kids.  Today  he  is 
supervisor  of  music  at  Millvale,  Penn-  | 
gylvania,  and  the  children  in  school 
have  a  fine  band,  orchestra  and  ! 
chorus. 

The  famous  National  Youth  Orches¬ 
tra  of  Great  Britain  owes  its  existence 
to  a  young  nurse,  Ruth  Railton,  who 
wa.s  assigned  to  handling  evacuated 
children  during  the  war.  A  peacetime 
concert  pianist,  she  became  musical 
instructor  of  the  unfortunate  young¬ 
sters.  Soon  she  realized  that  adversity 
can  often  strangle  the  greatest  gift 
for  music  and  she  determined  to  ! 
loo.sen  that  lethal  hold  on  the  children  | 
of  England.  Sponsored  by  prominent  ! 
musicians  and  educational  authorities, 
she  toured  the  poorer  sections  of  city 
and  country,  uncovering  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  talent. 

Throughout  the  Isles,  the  young 
crusader  for  music  found  children 
starved  for  the  beauty  of  creating 
music,  fed  only  a  starvation  diet  of  , 
listening  to  it.  Her  most  remarkable 
And  was  a  budding  violinist,  a  lame 
thirteen-year-old  who  had  learned 
Beethoven  and  Brahms  from  listen¬ 
ing  avidly  to  records!  j 

W.  W.  Norton,  throughout  his  career  j 
as  head  of  the  music  department  of 
the  University  of  North  Dakota,  be¬ 
fore  going  to  Flint,  ignored  the  time-  ' 
honored  theory  that  musical  activity  * 
was  only  for  those  with  “talent.”  To 
show  his  disregard  for  the  idea  of 
music  for  the  few,  he  made  a  choir 
tenor  out  of  a  cow  puncher,  a  college 
music  department  head  out  of  a  pre- 
j  med  student  and  a  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  tuba  player  out  of  a  rail¬ 
road  crew  section  hand. 

Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  music  teach¬ 
er's  influence  on  today’s  students  can 
be  captured  in  a  remark  once  made  by 
the  college  president  of  A  &  M  College, 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  Speaking  of  the 
music  department  head,  the  late  Bob 
Makovsky,  he  said.  “We  hire  him  to 
teach  music,  but  what  he  does  is  make 
men.” 

It  is  clear  that  music  teachers’ 
guidance  is  not  limited,  to  counting 
“one,  two,  three,  four,”  nor  is  it  ended 
when  the  new  musician  finishes  a 
course. 

At  times  the  result  is  somewhat 
startling,  however,  having  a  rather 
overwhelming  effect.  A  farm  boy  in 
Texas,  A.  W.  McMillan,  took  music 
lessons  from  a  sixteen-year-old  teacher, 
Mamie  Agnes  Hill,  who  succeeded  in 
interesting  him  not  only  in  music  but 
in  Mamie.  Now  married,  they  own  a 
musical  instrument  store  in  San  An¬ 
gelo,  and  as  proud  parents,  watch 

i  their  son  and  daughter  perform  with 
the  Civic  Orchestra. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  discerning 
{Turn  to  page  53) 


VALLEY 

FORGE 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

"Af  the  Nation't  Shrino" 

f  [I  Prepare  your  boy  to  enter  America’s  leading 
colleges  and  universities  and  at  the  same  time 
be  trained  for  a  commission  in  the  Armed 
Services.  College  preparatory  and  Junior  College, 
ages  12-20;  personalized  instruction  in  Reading  and 
Speech  Clinics.  All  varsity  sports  and  intramural 
athletic  program  for  every  boy.  32  modern  fireproof  buildings,  including 
two  gymnasiums  and  hospital.  Motorized  artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  band, 
senior  division  ROTC.  Catalogue. 

BOX  SM,  WAYNE,  PA.  (16  miles  from  Phila.) 

Ssvsral  Bond  icholarthipt  available  annually  to  young  musicians  with  advanced  musical 
training.  For  further  details,  address  The  Bandmaster. 


TROMBONE  SOLOS  Personally  Recorded  By 

lAROSLAV  “JERRY"  CIMERA  XlSonf  aS?** 

and  EBNEST  PECHIN'S  BECOBDEO  and  Teacher 

Double  end  Triple  Tonzue  Course  for 
Comet  mud  Trumpet 

Solo  Recordtne  by  B.  Pechin  and  Carroll  Martin 
Trombone  Solos  Recorded  by  Clmera’s  Star  Pupils 
Write  lor  Free  Felder  lEBBY  CIMEBA.  119  Home  Ave..  Oak  Park.  Illinois 


Send  Your  Soloist  Pictures 
to  the  SM  Editor- 
News  Welcome  Too 


PLEASE  MENTION  THE 
SM  WHEN  WRITING 


SQIKlflL' 


TWO  BECORDS  | 

WItlOW  ECHOES  j 

BELLE  ISLE  MARCH 

AND  I 

ECSTASY  j 

HAIL,  DETROIT  MARCH  I 

OHIY  nso  I 

These  marches  In  print  also  I 

ovailable  from  Bandland,  Inc.  L 


Critics  say  they’re  excep¬ 
tional  ...  a  real  inspiration 
to  students,  and  a  "must" 
for  collectors  of  modern 
band  music.  It’s  Leonard 
B.  Smith,  America’s  pre¬ 
mier  cornet  soloist,‘at  his 
liest,  with  accompaniment 
of  his  own  hand.  Order 
both  double-side  records 
today! 


MAIL  TO  BANDLAND,  INC. 

I  I  V407  FOX  BLOG.,  DEPT.  3-S.  DETROIT  1,  MICH. 
Please  send  the  following  records: 

78  r.p.m.  4S  r.p.m. 

Hail,  Detroit  rh  rn  $1.50 

_ Ecstasy  I I  I i  postpaid  S _ 

Belle  Isle  I — I  I — I  $1.50 

_ _ Willow  Echoes  I — I  I — I  postpaid  $ _ 

□  Money  order  □  Check  Total 

enclosed  enclosed  enclosed  S _ 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _  _  ^  _ _ _ 

CITY,  STATE _  _ 


SORRY.  NO  C.O.D.'S 
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SCHOOL  MODELS  BY 


BASS  AND  CEllO 

At  a  result  of  extensive  surveys,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  MEN'C  Strinit  Committee  author¬ 
ities,  a  new  bass  and  cello  are  now  available 
for  school  orchestra  use.  Known  as  the  Kay 
Standard  school  models,  the  bass  is  regula¬ 
tion  3/4  size  and  the  cello  is  full  size,  but 
both  are  significantly  lighter  in  weight. 

Strings  of  the  Kay  school  instruments  arc 
closer  to  the  fingerboard,  which  means  less 
pressure  is  needed  to  play,  liowing  radius  is 
reduced  for  easier  manipulation.  And  im¬ 
portant  acoustical  changes  in  the  sound 
chamber  make  the  instruments  more  re¬ 
sponsive,  give  them  bigger  tone. 

Tests  indieate  that  excellent  results  may 
be  expected  .  .  .  particularly  with  teen-age 
beginners.  The  student  has  better  control  of 
intonation,  and  progresses  more  rapidly  in 
general  technique.  These  factors,  plus  the 
improvements  in  design,  also  improve  tone 
quality  to  a  marked  degree. 

TODa^  for 
mil  ZASTICO'-^** 

Koy  MmIcoI  Instrvmsnt  Co.,  1640  Walnut  St.,  Chicago 


Editor's  Noto:  Sond  oil  qaostioM  and  on- 
swors  to  AimoIo  La  Mariano,  School  of  Mnslc, 
Wostora  Mluigaa  Collogo  of  Edneatioo,  Kalo- 
masoo,  Michigan. 

The  never  ending  pursuit  for  interesting 
material  to  meet  the  Individual  need  of 
both  the  pupil  and  teacher  has  kept  many 
of  our  younger  teachers  in  a  constant 
state  of  search.  Students  as  well  as 
teachers  wish  for  diversified  contempo¬ 
rary  music  and  the  publishers  are  now 
publishing  material  for  both  the  begin¬ 
ner  and  the  artist.  For  review  and  also 
for  contests  and  festivals,  I  believe  the 
following  list  will  be  found  helpful. 

SOLOS 


est  selection  Is  one  page.  Notes  are  large 
and  legible.  Keys  of  C-O-F-Bb  repre¬ 
sented.  Students  will  enjoy  these  "dance 
tunes.” 

•  •  * 

FidHeatick,  Eldin  Burton — Boston  «0c 
Violin  and  Piano. 

Excellent  splccato  study  In  the  form  | 
of  a  perpetual  motion.  Very  clever  and 
violinistlc.  Occasional  passages  in  5th 
position,  otherwise  moderately  easy.  The 
piano  accompaniment  completes  the  gen¬ 
eral  effect  of  rhythmic  emphasis  with 
its  dissonant  Harmony.  This  will  be 
an  effective  number  for  contest  as  well 
as  any  program. 

•  •  • 


The  Very  First  Violin  Book,  Samuel 
Gardner,  Boston  Music  .  .  .75c. 

For  very  young  children,  containing 
large  notes  and  pictures.  Has  very  fine 
objectives.  Theory  and  ear  training  are 
co-ordinated.  There  is  separate  left  hand 
training  with  pizzicato.  Explanations  be¬ 
tween  the  lines  of  music  clutter  up  the 
text  a  bit.  Suitable  for  Violin  Class  or 
private  instruction. 

•  *  • 

Journey  Through  the  Forest,  Samuel 
Gardner — Boston  Music,  75c,  for  Violin 
«f  Piano. 

Little  Violin  First  Position  Pieces  with 
colorful  piano  accomitaniment  The  very 
first  steps  in  Solo  and  Ensemble  playing. 
Each  key  has  a  preparatory  page.  All 
selections  use  half  and  quarter  notes, 
except  Chapter  V. 

•  •  • 

Solos  for  Strings,  H.  S.  Whistler — Bu- 
bank — String  Books  50c  .  .  .  Piano 
Acc.  75c. 

All  solos  in  1st  itosition  for  Violin, 
Viola  and  Cello  except  String  Bass  in  1st 
and  2nd  Positions.  May  be  used  as  sup¬ 
plementary  material  for  any  class  or 
individual  method — in  homogeneous  or 
heterogeneous  grout>ing  of  stringed  in¬ 
struments.  The  solos  are  bowed  and 
edited  with  numbered  measures.  Solos 
may  be  purchased  separately  from  piano. 
Fills  a  need  for  easy  material  for  Viola, 
Cello  and  String  Bass,  which  has  been 
a  factor  limiting  the  possibilities  of  solo 
Iierformances  by  students  studying  these 
instruments. 


Two  Birds,  Samuel  Gardner — Published 
by  G.  Schirmer — 50c  Violin  and  Piano. 

A  clever  work  for  the  Intermediate 
Player.  Difficult  in  its  unusual  inter¬ 
vale  and  passages  In  artificial  harmonics. 
This  also  is  effective  contest  material. 

•  •  • 

MUSIC  FOR  VIOLA 

Suite  on  American  Folk  Songs,  E.  Vardi 
— G.  Schirmer  II. *5  Violin  or  Viola 
and  Piano  f Orchestration  available). 

This  is  a  gem  for  the  Viola  as  well  as 
the  Violinist.  1 — The  Unconstant  Lover; 
2—1  Will  and  I  Must  Get  Married;  3— 
The  Wayfaring  Stranger ;  4 — On  the 

Banks  of  the  Old  Pee  Dee.  Medium 
grade  of  difficulty.  Will  be  excellent  for 
elo.sing  section  of  any  artist  recital.  Vardi, 
a  skilled  modern  musician,  has  with 

deft  and  fiuent  technical  effects  reflected 
the  spirit  of  the  original  songs.  The 

Viola  Player  will  find  this  a  worth  while 
addition  to  his  repertoire. 

•  •  •  ^ 

Ttrelve  Caprices,  Lillian  Fucks — G.  Schir-  ■ 
mer  11.50  for  Viola  Solo. 

These  caprices  cover  a  wide  range  of 
technical  problems  including  double  trills. 
They  will  become  part  of  the  repertoire  of 
the  advanced  violist. 

•  •  • 

Xotturno-Beethoven  Opus  #42,  Bevised 
and  Edited  by  Sidney  Beck — G.  Schir¬ 
mer  11.50  Viola  and  Piano. 

Medium  Grade  but  advanced  musician- 
ship  will  be  neee-ssary  for  interpretation. 
There  are  excellent  notes  by  Editor  Sid¬ 
ney  Beck  regarding  the  composition. 


3  Pieces  from  Music  for  Children  Opus 
#«S — Serge  Prokofleff — Arr.  for  Violin 
and  Piano  by  Klaus  Liepmann.  Pub. 
G.  Schirmer — 60c. 

1 — Fairy  Tale ;  2 — Rain  and  the  Rain¬ 
bow  ;  3 — March.  For  advanced  first  posi¬ 
tion  players.  Interestingly  arranged.  Vio¬ 
lin  is  almost  diatonic.  The  march  made 
famous  by  our  cellist  friends  is  worth 
the  price  of  the  three.  This  is  “Music 
for  Children"  appealing  to  performer  and 
to  the  listener  alike. 

•  •  • 

Classical  Album  of  Early  Grade  Pieces 
by  Famous  Composers,  C.  P.  Herfurth — 
Boston  Music  75c  Violin  and  Piano. 

15  Advanced  first  position  pieces;  long¬ 


•  •  • 

FOR  VIOLA  OR  VIOLINCELLO 
AND  NANO 

(all  three  included  in  listed  price) 
Homage  to  Erik  Satie,  Alan  Shulman — 
G.  Schirmer  50c. 

A  lovely  composition  for  the  young 


WALLER 


|Cello-8asi  End  Pin  EmI 
a  Holds  on  inr  lurftre 

•  Pro»«ctt  floor! — rust 

•  Fit!  cate  pocket  oatlly 

•  Very  neot — Ions  laatlnf 
52.50  PMtpalfl  (52.75  In  Canada) 

lOCt  off.  lasi  of  5 — 20%  on  12  or  more 
Bemit  with  order  —  otherwise  C.O.D. 
Richard  Waller 

1117  W.  Charlei _ Chompoign,  IIHneh 
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student  as  well  as  the  artist  violist.  Only 
eight  measures  in  treble  clef.  Tone  and 
phrasing  necessary.  The  Cellist  must 
have  a  knowledge  of  three  clefs  and  thumb 
position. 


G.  Schirmer  75c. 

Medium  difficulty.  The  recitative  is 
extended  and  grateful  for  the  Viola.  The 
Slcilienne  Is  a  gem.  The  Cello  part  Is 
entirely  written  In  the  bass  clef. 

G.  Schlrmers  Is  to  be  congratulated 
for  adding  to  the  limited  Viola  literature, 
especially  music  In  the  contemporary 
idiom. 


Bohiage,  Paul  Creston — Opus  (Dedi¬ 

cated  to  Toscanini) — O.  Schirmer  60c 
(Also  transcribed  for  String  Orchestra 
--available  on  rental). 

Moderately  easy.  Up  to  the  fourth 
po.vition  (Keys  of  Db  and  B).  Good  tone 
necessary  for  performance.  Modern  in 
tonality.  EMucators  are  constantly  asking 
publishers  for  this  type  of  music  for 
students  and  performers.  Cello  in  treble 
clef  except  for  four  measures. 


NEW  BEGINNER  BOOKS  FOR  VIOLIN 

Foundation  of  Violin  Playing,  Boris 
Koutzen — Mercury  Music  If. 25. 

This  is  a  beginner’s  book  commencing 
in  the  third  |)osition.  It  is  a  departure 
from  the  conventional  beginner’s  methods. 
It  attacks  the  C  Major  Anger  problems 
first.  There  are  many  advantages  to  this 
method — but  do  not  expect  miraculous 
re.sults. 


Recitative  and  Sicilienne,  Anis  Fuleihan- 


Sing  Out  Strings,  Harry  A.  Alshin — Fd. 

Milton  James — Universal  Music  75c. 

E'or  group  or  Individual  study.  Teacher 
accompaniment  in  the  second  violin.  En¬ 
tirely  in  one  hand  position.  Contains 
facts  about  music,  comjwsers  and  the 
violin  on  most  pages  (perhaps  clattering 
up  the  page  for  the  young  student). 
There  is  a  page  for  composing  and  trans¬ 
position — a  creative  approach. 


ESPECIALLY 

DESIGNED 

FOR 

SCHOOL  USE 


Folk  Tunes  in  Fiddle  Finger  Forms,  How¬ 
ard  Lee  Koch — Boston  Music  2  Volumes 
each  for  Violin  and  Piano  each  tt.50 
or  “Fiddle  Finger  Forms’’  60c. 

V’iolin  parts  may  be  purchased  .sep¬ 
arately.  This  Is  visualized  violin  tech¬ 
niques — may  l>e  used  as  an  auxiliary  book 
with  any  violin  method.  The  folk  tunes 
are  a  course  in  guided  sight  reading  for 
the  Beginner.  An  excellent  contribution 
to  elementary  violin  teaching.  The  stu¬ 
dent  is  apt  to  become  con.scious  of  nota¬ 
tion,  keys,  and  finger  patterns?,  without 
drudgery.  It  is  hoi)ed  that  the  method 
will  be  made  available  for  all  springs 
preferably  heterogeneous  grouping. 


Its  rugged  construction, 
lightness  in  weight  and 
uniformity  in  appear¬ 
ance  makes  it  both  an 
economy  and  o  credit 
to  oil  school  orchestras 
and  bonds. 


WhM  iMnlcliui*  bay  strlag  lastraaMoh,  Hay 
ipaad  all  Iliads  of  meaay  to  ebtoia  tka  eaas 
wHh  Ha  vary  Raast  faaal  ciaaiity. 

PLEASE— daa't  spell  year  Eoa  lustmaiaiit  by 
osiag  ladtetloa  sTriogs;  oamaly.  of  matol  or 
aHar  chaop  OMtarlals. 

Oaly  GUT  oad  GUT  WOUND  striags  bova  Ha 
OMlIty  ta  brlog  eat  to  its  fall  maesara  ell 
Nm  baeetlfal  taoa  year  lastromant  bolds. 
Ta  gat  Hasa  boast  striogs— Ieoh  ter  end  in¬ 
sist  oo  Ha  following  trooa  nooMs.  They  ora 
gnoroataad. 

LA  lELLA  NU-TONE 

LA  PKEFEKITA  SWEETONE  ’ 

CRITERION  REGINA 
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HETEROGENEOUS  METHODS 

Sngro  String  Players  Series,  C.  F.  Xagro 
— Available  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Book  #/  51.00. 

Introductory  study  material.  Rounds 
and  favorite  songs  for  strings.  All  parts 
are  in  one  book.  For  intermediate  pri¬ 
vate  and  class  Instruction.  Uses  .song 
approach  to  develop  interest  for  en.semble 
playing.  Definitely  not  a  beginner’s  book. 
Interesting  material.  Volume  #2 — Favo¬ 
rite  Songs  for  Solo,  Duo,  Trio,  and  Quar¬ 
tet  in  preparation. 


SEE  IT  TODAY  AT 
YOUR  DEALER’S  STORE 


when  folded, 
easily  corried 
in  one  bond 


Beginning  String  .Musicianship,  Irving 
Cheyette  «f  Kdwin  M.  Salzman.  Pub. 
by  Bourne — Conductor’s  score  manual 
— 1.1.50.  Parts  75c. 

This  is  part  of  a  three  way  method. 

Individual  instruction,  class  instru<rtion 

and  en.semble  instruction. 

(Personally  I  find  it  difficult  to 
properly  evaluate  a  class  method  or 
orchestration  with  a  violin  part,  which 
is  all  the  publishers  provided  for  in  the 
above  and  following  three  listings;) 

Komm — Susser — Tod,  J.  S.  Bach  (Orches¬ 
tration) 

Folk  Fantasy — Orchestrated  by  E.  E. 
Harris 

Easy  Steps  to  the  Orchestra,  Book  1 — 
M.  M.  Keller  &  Maurice  Taylor.  Pub. 
by  Mills — Full  Score  and  Teacher’s 
B(X)k— $3.50.  Parts  75c. 


Height  quickly 
odjusloble  from 
25  ’  to  54" 


Fixed  brocket 
insures 

group  uniformity 
of  stands 


OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST 

Basic  Vibrato  Studies  for  the  Violin, 
Lewis  L.  Stoelzing — Belwin  75c. 

.>For  class  or  individiial  Instruction.  Pic¬ 
tures  and  directions  for  procedures  used 
( Turn  to  page  53) 


SCHERL  &  ROTH  INC. 

2S45  Proipnct  Avonoo 
Clovnlaad  IS.  Ohio 


KRAUTH  &  BENNINGHOFEN 
HAMILTON,  OHIO 
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CLASSICAL  ALBUMS 

OUTSTANDING  VOLUMES 

FOR  THE  SOLO  INSTRUMENTALIST 

Each  volume  $1.00 

flute  ond  piano  (arr.  Perry) 

Purcol/^Two  Cpuporin^L*  Bovolot  Hot* 

font;  Bach— Sorobondo,  Bourroo;  G/vch— Sicili- 
ona;  Hoyda— Sf  woda;  AAozorf— Woltz;  Boa* 
^hovoO'-^Minuot. 

oboe  and  piono  (arr.  Willner) 

Pure*//— March;  Hand*/— Siciliano,  Allagro;  Cfuctc 
—Saraband*  &  Pau*pi*d;  Car*/(i— Pr*lud*; 
A4arp«ro— Minu*t;  Haydn— Adoflia;  Mozart— 
Minx*!;  B— thovn— Alla  Marcia;  Schumann— 
Romance. 

clarinet  and  piano  (arr.  Willner) 

Purc*/(— Siciliano,  Courant*;  Hand*/— Hompip*; 
G/uck— Pantomime;  Haydn— Chorale  St.  An¬ 
thony,  Theme;  Akozarf— Menuetto;  Beethoven— 
Andonte;  Schubert- Melody,  Andante. 

bassoon  and  piano  (arr.  Willner) 

Purcof/— Sorabond;  Hondof— Bourroo;  GIvcIc— Cha* 
conno;  Scor/offi— Allogrotto;  Boch— Two  M!nu* 
•ts;  Boyco— Siciliono;  Hoydn— Thomo;  Nou- 
monn— AAorch;  AAozorf— Minuotto;  Boofhovon— 
Schorzo. 

french  horn  and  piano  (arr.  Willner) 

Purcofi— Lergo;  Hondo/— "Wator  Music"  solo; 
Bach— Sorobondo,  Bourroo;  Scor/offi- Siciliono; 
G/uch— Povonno;  Hoydn— Minuotto;  AAozarf— 
Romanzo;  Boo/hovon— Thomo;  Schumonn— Lor* 
ghoHo  &  Allogrotlo. 

trumpet  and  piano  (arr.  Willner) 

Purco//— Introda  &  Riggodoon;  Coupor/n— Go* 
votto;  Bu//— King's  Hunting  Jigg;  G/uck— Soro* 
bondo;  Hondo/- "Wator  Music"  Andonto; 
Kuhnon— Postorolo;  Hoydn- Conzonot;  AAozorf 
-Andonto;  Boo/hovon— Schorzo*Trio;  Schuborf 
— Tho  Trout;  Brohms— Sundoy. 


NEW  SOLO  RELEASES 

flute  ond  piano 


DIVERTIMENTO  NO.  I-W*inzw*ig 

(orr.  Porry)  . $1.50 

SUITE,  Op.  ll-Kovo/ov . 2.50 

oboe  and  piano 

DIVERTIMENTO  NO.  Il-W*inzw*ia 

(arr.  Parry)  .  1.30 

clarinet  and  piano 

CONCERTO— Finn*  ^arr.  Porry) . 3.00 

INTERMEZZO-Owings  . 75 


-Wind  &  Brass  Catalog  on  requesf.- 

Deportment  317 

BOOSEY  &  HAWKES 

F.O.  Rex  418,  Lyebrook,  L  I.,  New  York 


Bditor't  Not*:  Soad  all  carroepeadaaea  te 
Daniel  L.  MarHne,  DIreotor  of  Bands,  Indiana 
University,  Blooinineton,  Indiana. 


Beheartal  Devices 

In  the  January  is.^ue  we  discussed  at 
some  length  band  rehearsal  techniques, 
and  concluded  that  there  are  many  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  handlinfc  of  the  rehearsal 
situation  which  are  of  great  importance 
in  securing  the  most  satisfying  musical 
results. 

We  found  that  educatonally  sound  prac¬ 
tices,  devices  or  techniques  save  much 
valuable  rehearsal  time,  stimulate  the 
students  to  greater  effort,  and  eventually 
pave  the  way  to  a  musically  adequate 
performance. 

No  doubt,  by  this  time  of  year,  literally 
thousands  of  high  school  band  directors 
all  over  the  country  are  preparing  their 
bands  for  the  annual  spring  competitions 
and  festivals.  Attention  is  now  being  fo¬ 
cused  more  than  ever  on  those  elements 
and  fundamentals  regarded  as  necessary 
in  the  achievement  of  successful  perform¬ 
ance. 

Editieg  Mesic 

The  purposes  of  editing  and  revising 
some  of  the  music  that  the  band  plays 
are  varied,  but  have  principally  to  do 
with  the  all-important  objective  of  secur¬ 
ing  a  more  satisfactory  musical  perform¬ 
ance.  The  following  yst  of  ideas  is  neither 
original  nor  complete,  but  it  may  serve  as 
a  general  guide  in  the  editing  of  band 
music: 

1.  If  nece.ssary,  make  sub.stitutlons  for 
instruments  not  represented  in  the  ensem¬ 
ble,  retaining  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
intended  tone  color,  style  and  registration. 

2.  Reinforce  single  instruments  or  sec¬ 
tions  which  are  too  weak  to  be  effective 
in  imiKtrtant  passages. 

3.  Insure  uniform  agreement  between 
score  and  parts  as  *to  phrasing,  accents 
and  articulations. 

4.  Re-mark  dynamic  indications  when 
nece.s.sary  to  achieve  vertical  and  relative 
dynamic  contrast,  that  is  dynamic  differ¬ 
entiations  between  instruments,  sections 
or  choirs,  as  well  as  horisontal  and  rela¬ 
tive  dynamic  contrast  between  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  composition  and  another. 
(This  type  of  editing  can  save  much 
valuable  time.) 

5.  Solo  passages,  duets,  or  very  light 
combinations  of  instruments  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  by  bracketing  those  portions  of 
music  with  a  colored  pencil,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  the  itortlons  to  be  played  by  first 
player  of  each  stand. 

6.  Simplification  of  parts  whenever  nec. 
essary  to  bring  them  within  the  limits  of 
the  players’  abilities. 

7.  Add  rehearsal  letters  or  numbers,  if 
omitted,  to  have  a  common  starting 
|)olnt  for  rehearsing  certain  sections. 

Rkyfkm 

A  sen.se  of  rhythm  is  basically  depend¬ 
ent  upon  muscular  coordination.  When 
we  feel  rhythm,  we  feel  the  measured 


pulsation  of  our  own  voluntary  muscles. 
Rhythm  cannot  be  taught  by  explanation. 
It  has  not  been  learned  until  It  has  been 
sensed  in  terms  of  muscular  action  and 
coordination.  That  is  why  we  have  heard 
the  phrase  "Feel  the  rhythm  under  the 
fingers". 

There  is  a  teachng  principle  which 
merits  frequent  repetition — namely,  that 
is  the  accents  are  placed  on  the  right 
notes,  there  will  be  very  little  chance  of 
playing  the  rhythm  pattern  Incorrectly. 
Some  devices  on  rhythm  techniques  might 
include  the  following ; 

1.  Unisonal  playing  of  various  rhythm 
patterns. 

2.  Playing  of  chords  In  various  rhythm 
patterns. 

3.  Unison  and  chordal  playing  of  the 
rhythm  problems  in  the  composition,  using 
various  tempi. 

4.  Rhythm  pattern  on  each  scale  de¬ 
gree,  ascending  and  descending. 

5.  Rhythm  drill — student  must  stand 
up  when  he  makes  a  mistake,  and  then 
correct  it. 

6.  Countng  aloud  (solfeggio)  and  con¬ 
ducting  by  entire  ensemble. 

7.  Fla.sh  cards  In  a  rhythmic  spelldown. 

S.  Use  of  words  or  syllables  to  develop 

evenly  spaced  notes  in  a  rhythmic  pattern. 
For  example,  to  teach  triplets,  one  might 
use  one-trip-let.  two-trip-let,  etc.  For 
evenly  spaced  sixteenths,  use  one-d-an-dy, 
two-d-an-dy. 

9.  Double  or  triple  note  values  of  diffi¬ 
cult  rhythms  to  simplify  the  problem,  and 


HIGH  SCHOOL  ANO  COLLEGE 

SUMMER  MUSIC  WORKSHOP 
KENT  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  KENT.  OHIO 

1.  Workshop  in  Music  Educelion  July  f-12 
Greduet*  courses  in  music  June  li-July  2S 
Visiting  Lecturers: 

Dr.  Jemes  Mursell 
Dr.  Releigh  Drake 
Select  from  undergraduate  and 
graduate  courses 

For  catalog  and  information  write: 

Dr.  Rolpk  E.  Hartxcll 

Head,  School  of  Meek 

2.  High  School  Band,  Orchestra,  and  Chorus 

Clinic  July  14-B 

Drum  Major  Classes — Mary  Evelyn  Thurman, 
Instructor 

Private  lessons  and  rehearsals  by  University 
faculty 

Recreation,  concerts,  lectures,  and  dormitory 
facilities 

For  application  blanks  write: 

MR.  ROY  0.  METCALF 
Clinic  Chairman 


DIKBCTOaS I 

Get  HARRY  L.  ALFORD'S  FREE  Catalet— 
"SHARPS  aik  FLATS” 

No  pnerem  couplet*  without  one  or  two  of  Mr. 
Alford's  ftmou*  noveltj  nuubort.  Dnlquo  hannonlei, 
norel  sound  offsets,  mmedr  Idses.  Try  "STBP 
AHEAD,"  Mr.  Alford's  list  srrtnxomont.  you'll 
wsnt  It.  "THE  WEDDTN'O  OT  RniYIB  A 

kathhixa."  "nkro  ’  -hunobt  mr*"  rwb, 

and  "I'U,  BE  8EEIN'  YOU. "  a  comody  nusabor 
dealfnod  to  got  Uw  band  off  stago.  Many  oUiars 
Inriudad.  Rend  for  FREE  ropy  todayl 
HARRT  L  BlfORO  UBDIOS,  HI  N.  SW*  B,  CBtaff,  ■. 
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demonstrate  the  relative  values  in  terms 
of  increased  tempo.  For  example,  the 
dotted  eighth  and  sixteenth  note  could  be 
taught  as  follows,  stepping  up  the  tempo 
to  a  point  where  the  students  can  play 
the  figure  correctly: 


- Announcing  the  Seventeenth  Season - 

STEPHEN  COLUNS  FOSTER  MUSIC  CAMP 

EASTERN  KENTUCKY  STATE  COLiL.EaE,  RICHMOND,  KY. 

5  WEEKS  —  JUNE  15  TO  JULY  19 

i  •  Orchestra  •  Ensembles  •  Instrument  Classes 

Only  $90.00 

For  Instruction,  Board,  Room,  and  Recreation 

COMPETENT  STAFF  :  :  EXCELLENT  FACILITIES 
COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT  :  :  ENROLLMENT  LIMITED 

Private  Lessons  at  $1.00  to  $1.50  Each  Extra 
For  Details  write  James  E.  Van  Peursem,  Director 


The  accent  in  the  above  Illustration  is 
very  important.  It  is  the  "fly  wheel”  for 
even  and  regular  rhythmical  locomotion. 

Sixteenth  note  flgures  too  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  doubling  and  tripling  the  note 
values,  placing  the  accents  on  the  second 
and  fourth  notes,  very  much  the  same  as 
Is  used  in  drumming  to  develop  the  even 
roll. 


In  THE  Beautiful  Blue  Crass  Region  of  Kentucky 


I  can't  stress  too  much  the  importance 
of  properly  placed  accentuations  in  music 
to  convey  the  precise  and  exact  rhythm. 
Improperly  placed  accents  in  rhythms  can 
destroy  at  once  the  Intended  character 
and  meaning  of  the  music. 


Attack  aad  Ralaata 

The  appropriate  style  of  attack  must 
be  employed.  The  attack  must  be  unifled. 
It  should  be  practiced  to  attain  precision 
on  all  instruments,  entrances,  cues,  dy¬ 
namics,  registers  and  articulations. 

1.  Very  soft  attack  means  literally  "on 
the  breath”.  This  type  demands  the  most 
sensitive  adjustment  and  control  of  the 
lips  in  order  that  the  initial  vibration  may 
be  Started  without  dependence  upon  a  sud¬ 
den  release  of  breath  pressure. 

2.  Legato  attack.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  tongue  from  the  reed,  teeth,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth  in  the  manner  of  speaking 
"DAH”  or  "DOO”. 

2.  Non-legato  attack.  The  same  as 
the  legato  attack  except  for  the  use  of 
"TAH”  or  “TOO”.  The  sharpness  of  this 
attack  will  depend  upon  the  force  and 
suddenness  with  which  the  tongue  is  with¬ 
drawn  and  the  extent  of  the  breath  pres¬ 
sure  released  at  the  instant  of  the  attack. 

The  style  of  attack  used  at  any  time 
must  be  the  same  for  all  members  play¬ 
ing,  although  the  method  of  producing 
such  an  attack  on  the  different  instru¬ 
ments  would  necessarily  vary.  The  attack 
must  be  rehearsed  until  every  member 
is  able  to  begin  the  tone  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant.  Anticipation  and  delay  will  pro¬ 
duce  the  effect  of  hail  on  a  tin  roof,  which 
is  deflnitely  not  a  pleasing  musical  effect. 

The  RELEASE  consists  of  stopping  the 
flow  of  air  by  diaphragmatic  control.  The 
release  produced  by  the  tongue,  as 
"TOOT”  or  "TUT”,  should  not  be  tolerated 
unless  it  is  used  for  special  effects.  The 
unification  and  precision  of  the  release  are 
just  as  important  as  for  the  attack  and 
must  be  obtained  through  continued  ef¬ 
fort  and  drill. 

latoHatlou 

A.  A.  Clappe  in  his  book,  "The  Wind- 
Band  and  Its  Instruments”,  has  put  it 
very  aptly  when  he  said,  “Systematic,  ex¬ 
tremely  crtical  education  of  the  ear  is  the 
only  .safeguard  against  faulty  intonation. 
The  task  is  arduous,  but  the  habit  of  play¬ 
ing  in  tune  is  an  accomplishment  which, 
once  acquired,  becomes  a  valuable  posses¬ 
sion  more  than  compensatory  of  the  labor 
Involved.  Incidentally,  It  may  be  sug- 
(Tum  to  page  49) 


Hint  IT  ISI  What  Band  Directors  Hove  Been  Waiting  For. 

BAND  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  HANDBOOK 

dMifswl  tsr  the  Hl|b  SchMl  Bandtmin 
by  ROY  H.  MILLIGAN 

mi  li  the  handbook  of  the  ouUtandlns  Mineral  Sprinsi  Hl(h  School  Band,  Winiton- Salem,  North 
CaroUna.  The  author,  formerly  aiioclated  with  Uie  Ernest  WllUaim  School  of  Muiie  and  the  famed  Lenoir 
Hlrh  School  Band,  hai  developed  thii  extenaire  fuide  which  many  directori  will  find  helpful  In  organlalnd 
and  admlnliterlni  a  lound.  bulc,  and  well-dereloped  band  program. 

Conulni  loti  of  "know  how.”  To  order,  mail  T5c.  plui  10c  poitage  to; 

Roy  H.  Mllliqaii  —  1113  lost  31st  Street  —  Wlestee-Salem,  North  Corelieo 


A  NATIONAL  SERVICE 


Efficient,  reliable 
and  personalized 
service  for  teachers 
and  schools.  Under 
direct  Albert  man¬ 
agement  for  three 
generations. 


String  players  and  others 

Help  earn  your  way  through  college 
playing  in  a  professional  symphony 
orchestra. 

For  details,  write 

Ralph  R.  PoHle,  Head  DepartmeRt  of 
.  Fine  Arts 

Soetheastern  Lonisiano  College 
Hammond,  Lonisiana 


Original  Albert  NATA 

Since  1885 

25  E.  JACKSON  RLVD.,  CHICAGO  4,  ILL. 


ATTENTION  BANDMASTERS! 

Modernize  your  band  with  our 
marches.  Guaranteed  to  satisfy  or 
money  refunded. 

“Defeiufers  of  Liberty”  (New  edition) 
“Forward  America” 

“Our  Invading  Army” 

“Soldiers  of  Old  GI017” 

Price  $1.25  each.  Sample  solo  on  request. 

Lentini  Music  Company 
55  North  Street  New  Britain,  Conn. 


TEACH  IN  CHICAGO 

Examinationi  for  teachari  of  Vocal  Music  In  the 
Chicago  Public  High  %hools  wlU  be  held  April  2S, 
1952. 

Closing  date  for  filing  formal  application  forms  and 
required  crcdenUali  is  April  14,  19S2. 

For  intornution  spply  to 

BOARD  OP  EXAMINERS 
22s  North  LaSollo  St.  —  Chicago  1,  llllaois 


3  Popolor  Models  —  All  25  Bars 
FoH  Booaor  In  School  Colors  —  4'  Lottorg 

G.  C.  Jenkins  Co.,  Decatur,  III. 
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VALLEY  FORGE 

MILITARY  SUMMER  BAND  CAMP 

At  Tha  Naliom'e  Sbrina 

An  unforgettable  summer  vacation  and  musical  training  for  boys 

13  to  18  at  the  nationally  renowned  Valley  Forge  Military  Academy. 
Military  band  drill,  formations,  marching,  individual  instrumental 
instruction,  starlight  concerts;  all  athletic  sports  and  swimming  in 
the  Academy’s  lake;  trips  to  historic  places. 

For  Catalog,  write:  THE  BANDMASTER 

Valley  Forge  Military  Academy,  Box  SM,  WAYNE,  FA. 
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well  acquainted.  For  my  own  information 
I  naturally  asked  George  many  questions, 
for  which  purpose  was  unknow'n  to  him, 
regarding  the  cultivation  of  music  of  the 
Old  Masters  as  part  of  our  present  day 
education — Are  they  practical  today? — 
Should  we  lean  MORE  to  our  present  day 
music?— etc.  His  answers  were  very  frank 
and  to  the  point  His  opinions  were  in  gen¬ 
eral  exactly  as  I  have  expressed  to  you. 

In  further  questioning  George  I  found 
he  had  won  Superior  ratings  in  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  Solo  Contests  in  1947-48-49. 
Had  played  three  years  with  the  All  City 
Orchestra  of  Denver.  This  orchestra  is 


Have  had  many  inquiries  regarding  the 
works  of  the  Old  Masters  for  both  Oboe 
and  Bassoon.  Are  they  practical  now 
days?  Should  we  cultivate  them  as  part  of 
our  musical  education?  Shouldn’t  we  lean 
MORE  to  our  present  day  music — the  pe¬ 
riod  in  which  we  live?  Another — Why  is 
it  neces.sary  to  spend  our  time  studying 
something  that  was  outmoded  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago?  etc. 

Most  of  these  inquiries  referred  to  Han¬ 
del  and  Moxart  works  for  both  Oboe  and 
Bassoon.  Of  course  there  were  some  mod¬ 
erns  mentioned  too.  Frankly,  I  don't  un¬ 
derstand  why  it  should  be  any  more  old 
fashioned  to  play  either  the  Mosart  Oboe 
Concerto,  or  the  Moxart  Concertos  for 
Bas.soon,  than  for  a  Symphony  Orchestra 
to  program  and  play  a  Moxart  Symphony. 
This  goes  for  Handel,  Haydn,  Beethoven, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  Old  Masters.  'Why 
do  the  top  ranking  'Violinist,  Cellist,  and 
Pianist  continue  programing  the  works  of 
these  Masters? 

My  opinion  is  thi.s — These  works  are 
just  as  practical  today  as  they  were  when 
written— They  should  BY  ADD  MEANS 
be  cultivated  as  part  of  our  musical  train¬ 
ing — We  must,  of  course  keep  abreast 
with  our  presently  written  works,  but  to 
go  overboard  for  them,  forgetting  the  Old 
Masters,  would  be  a  very  serious  mistake 
— Personally,  I  don’t  believe  any  Musical 
Period  will  ever  be  outmoded.  Classical, 
Romantic,  Impressionistic,  Modern,  etc., 
are  all  here  to  stay. 

I  am  happy  when  I  find  a  student  of 
mine  enjoying  Handel,  Haydn,  Moxart, 
etc.  In  most  cases  these  people  develop 
into  fine  students  musically.  Here  I  think 
It  very  appropriate  to  mention  a  young 
man  for  the  purpose  of  illustration  of 
this  subject. 

Normally  I  get  around  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  order  to  keep  abreast  with  what 
is  going  on.  In  this  manner  I  learn  some 
very  interesting  things.  Quite  by  accident 
I  attended  an  Orchestra  Concert  given  at 
East  Denver  High  School  by  heir  own 
school  orchestra  on  Sunday  afternoon 
January  20th,  1952. 

The  Soloist  for  this  concert  was  a  young 
man  of  seventeen,  who  played  the  Handel 
Concerto  for  Oboe  and  String  Orchestra. 
His  name  is  George  Knudson.  I  didn’t 
know  George — I  knew  nothing  about  him 
except  I  had  heard  one  of  my  own  stu¬ 
dents  remark  once  that  they  thought  he 
played  very  well. 

Being  impressed  with  Georges’  per¬ 
formance  of  the  Handel  Concerto,  I  was 
naturally  anxious  to  meet  him  and  learn 
.something  of  his  musical  background. 

By  the  time  I  reached  back-stage,  after 
the  concert,  to  congratulate  Mr.  Rollin 
Roberts,  the  Musical  Director  of  East 
High,  and  inquire  something  about  the 
Oboist,  George  had  disappeared.  However, 
Mr.  Roberts  had  George  make  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  me  later  and  we  became  pretty 
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Pictured  here  it  George  Knudton, 
ege  17,  first  oboist.  East  Denver  High 
School,  Denver,  Colorado. 


made  up  of  picked  players  from  all  of  the 
schools  of  Denver.  He  is  now  a  Senior  in 
High  School,  and  from  what  I  can  learn 
from  his  friends  he  seems  to  be  in  the  big. 
middle  of  school  activities  as  well  as 
music. 

George  is  an  average  boy  Interested  in 
his  own  welfare,  the  welfare  of  others,  the 
experiences  of  his  elders  that  are  passed 
on  to  him,  willing  to  be  advised,  not  afraid 
to  express  an  opinion,  etc. 

I  believe  George  to  be  a  fine  personal 
answer  to  the  questions  Involved  regarding 
the  music  of  the  Old  Masters  for  double¬ 
reed  instruments.  To  me  this  is  a  direct 
answer  from  one  student  of  music  to  an¬ 
other. 

Georges’  Oboe  teacher  at  the  present 
time  is  Richard  Pointer  with  whom  I  un¬ 
derstand,  George  has  a  scholarship.  Mr. 
Pointer  is  presently  English  Homist  with 
the  Denver  Symphony.  Previous  to  Mr. 
Pointer,  George  tells  me  he  had  studied 
with  'Wm.  Gower  Jr.  who  is  presently 
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teat  hins  at  State  Teachers  College,  Gree¬ 
ley,  Colorado.  Both  of  these  gentlemen 
are  colleagues,  and  personal  friends  of 
mine  and  I  hold  a  very  high  respect  for 
their  musical  talents. 

May  I  congratulate  George  Knudson  on 
his  flne  work  with  the  Oboe  and  all  other 
double-reed  players  that  are  carrying  on 
the  same  manner.  More  power  to  you. 

Here  is  another  question  that  has  been 
asked  a  number  of  times. 

ttliat  influence  did  Almenraeder  have 
In  the  development  of  the  Bassoon? 

Carl  Almenraeder  (1786-1843)  had  a 
great  influence  in  the  development  of  the 
Bas.soon.  There  are  scores  that  show  the 
employment  of  the  Bassoon  as  far  back  as 
Heinrich  Schultz  (1585-1672).  However, 
descriptions  of  the  mechanics  of  the  Bas¬ 
soon  are  not  too  certain  until  Mozart's 
time. 

In  checking  the  scores  of  Haydn,  Mo¬ 
zart,  and  the  early  works  of  Beethoven, 
you  wilt  And  the  high  range  of  the  Bas- 
so<ui  extending  only  to  high  G,  some  cases 
A-flat.  The  realization  of  the  value  of  the 
Bas.soon  as  a  Tenor  instrument  (especi¬ 
ally  Beethoven)  led  to  the  desire  to  ex¬ 
tend  its  upper  range.  Thus,  It  wasn't  too 
long  before  the  upper  limit  of  the  Bas¬ 
soon  was  extended  to  A  by  the  addition 
of  a  wing-key  operated  by  the  left  thumb. 
One  such  key  is  present  on  the  seven- 
keyed  Bassoon  in  Ozi's  French  Methode  de 
Bassoon  of  1803.  With  such  a  key  the 
register  was  extended  to  A,  B-flat,  and  B. 
With  this  knowledge  the  second  wing- 
key  was  soon  added,  extending  the  regis¬ 
ter  upward  to  C,  C-sharp  and  D. 

Koch's  Lexicon  of  1802  specified  seven 
keys  without  the  low  F-sharp  key,  and 
he  states  that  the  two  wing-keys  are  to 
be  found  "only  on  the  modem  Bassoons". 
He  also  mentions  "that  many  play  even 
up  to  high  D".  For  this,  in  some  cases,  a 
third  wing-key  was  added.  Remember 
this  Kassoon  had  no  low  F-sharp  key,  so 
It  is  apparent  that  the  wing-keys  were 
on  the  Bassoon  before  some  of  the  lower 
chromatic  keys.  Almenraeders'  early  play¬ 
ing  of  the  Bassoon  was  undoubtedly  per¬ 
formed  on  the  four  keyed  Bassoon. 

At  any  rate,  from  this  time  two  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  Bassoon  began  to  be  evolved 
in  Germany  and  France  respectively,  and 
each  acquired  peculiarities  of  construc¬ 
tion,  bore,  distribution  of  the  holes,  and 
key  mechanism,  resulting  in  considerable 
differentiation  in  tone  quality. 

Among  the  celebrated  German  Bassoon 
makers  of  the  late  eighteenth  century 
were  K.  A.  Gresner  (1720-1807),  and  his 
nephew  and  successor  J.  H.  Gresner 
(1764-1813),  and  Grundman,  all  of  Dres¬ 
den. 

The  so-called  Dresden  Bassoon  was  de¬ 
fective  In  many  respects.  However,  Carl 
Almenraeder,  being  the  proficient  per¬ 
former  he  was,  apparently  could  see  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future  of  this  instrument. 
Under  the  guidance  of  one  Gottfried 
Weber,  celebrated  as  a  theorist,  Accousrtl- 
cian,  and  writer,  Almenraeder  set  him¬ 
self  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the  so-called 
Dresden  Bassoon.  In  1817  Almenraeder  ex¬ 
perimented  in  Schott's  factory  at  Mainz 
and  published  his  flndings  in  a  treatise  in 
1820,  describing  a  fifteen  keyed  Bas.soon. 
Thus,  from  Koch's  Lexicon  of  1802  speci¬ 
fying  seven  keys  as  a  modern  Bassoon  to 
1820,  Almanraeder  had  added  eight  keys. 

In  1831  Almenraeder  entered  into  part¬ 
nership  with  J.  A.  Heckel  (1812-1877)  at 
Blebrlch  am  Rhein.  Although  Almen¬ 
raeder  published  a  treatise  In  1820,  de¬ 
scribing  a  fifteen  keyed  Bassoon — he 
again  In  1841,  twenty-one  years  later, 
published  his  Fagottschule  (Bassoon 


School)  for  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  keyed 
Bassoon.  Although  each  of  these  publica¬ 
tions  deal  with  the  fifteen  keyed  Bassoon, 
it  is  quite  apparent  that  many  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  respective  keys, 
which  Is  undoubtedly  the  forerunner  of 
the  presently  made  Heckel  System  Bas¬ 
soon. 

Almenraeder  passed  away  in  1843  but 
the  Heckel  factory  continued  on  down  the 
line,  now  In  the  third  generation.  J.  A. 
Heckel  (1812-1877).  The  second  Heckel, 
Wilhelm  (1856-1909).  His  son  Wilhelm 
H.  Heckel  (born  1879). 

As  far  back  as  1885  Weissenborns'  Bas¬ 
soon  School  deals  with  a  twenty-one 
keyed  Bassoon.  By  1885  the  Heckel  Sys¬ 
tem  Bassoon  had  become  more  or  less 
standardized  with  twenty-one  keys.  It  is 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  perfecting 
of  the  German  Bassoon  has  taken  place 
In  the  Heckel  factory.  All  German  Bas¬ 
soons  presently  made  are  the  Heckel  Sys¬ 
tem  (German  System).  The  only  other 
system  Is  the  French  or  (Conservatory) 
System. 

So  long  for  now.  See  you  next  month. 


Band  Forum 
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gested,  a  course  of  solfeggio  will  be 
found  of  great  service  in  educating  the 
ear." 

Some  devices  for  helping  the  matter  of 
intonation  might  include  these : 

1.  Understanding  and  elimination  of 
beats. 

2.  Sing  tone,  match  tone  with  instru¬ 
ments. 


3.  Use  of  alternate  fingerings. 

4.  Unison  scales  and  duets  in  both  ma¬ 
jor  and  minor  thirds. 

5.  Bach  chorales. 

6.  Chordal  studies. 

7.  Use  of  unison  tones,  arpeggios, 
chords. 

8.  Tune  by  concords,  e.g.  perfect 
fourths,  fifths  and  octaves. 

9.  Brasses  chording  while  woodwinds 
play  arpeggio  of  chord,  and  vice 
versa. 

10.  Matching  undefined  pitches  played 
by  any  Instrument. 

11.  Chording  freely  after  playing  spe¬ 
cific  arpeggio. 

Breathing  Devices 

To  become  conscious  of  diaphragmic 
action,  the  following  ideas  are  suggested : 

1.  Blowing  ''Whoo” 

2.  Sniffing 

3.  Speaking  “ssssssssssss" 

4.  Coughing 

5.  Panting 

6.  Shouting  "Hey” 

Dynamic  Devices 

To  demonstrate  proper  conception  of 
dynamics,  the  following  are  suggested : 

1.  Count  aloud  with  desired  volume. 

2.  Sing  tones  adjusted  to  markings,  e.g. 
accents,  staccato,  etc. 

3.  Play  unison  and  chord  tones. 

4.  Clap  hands. 

5.  Count  aloud  on  counts  of  crescendl 
and  dimuendi  while  following  the 
conductor. 


CRACK-PROOFED 
OBOES  .  .  r  by  LARI- 
LEE'S  specially  devel¬ 
oped  process. 


Nothing  in  the  bore  to  obstruct 
or  impair  the  beautiful  and 
true  OBOE  tone. 


FINE  CRAFTSMANSHIP  .  .  . 
The  beautiful  tone  produced 
by  each  URILEE  OBOE  is 
the  result  of  fine  craftsman¬ 
ship  and  precision  construc¬ 
tion. 


For  further  information  and 
descriptive  literature  write 
or  wire 
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selected  Hard  Maple 
Body ...  beautifully  finished 
in  rich  mahogany. 

Try  a  LESHER  .  .  .  then  decide. 
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.  .  .  for  tonal  qualities 
.  .  .  craftsmanship  .  .  .  and  beauty. 
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Over  the  years,  Maier-Lavaty  has 
created  distinaive  and  representative 
uniforms  for  bands,  drum  and  bugle 
corps,  orchestras  and  other  musical 
organizations  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Let  us  send  you  our  Band  Uniform 
brochure,  complete  with  authentic 
styles  accepted  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  leading  musical  or¬ 
ganizations.  Drop  us  a  lint;, 
today! 


2143  LINCOLN  AVE.,  DEET.  S,  CHICAOO  14,  lU. 


Select  Uniforms  Made  in  the 
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When  listening  to  a  concert  band  play¬ 
ing  a  march,  an  overture,  or  a  novelty 
selection,  have  you  ever  tried  to  analyse 
the  music  for  its  form^  content?  Do  you 
merely  listen  to  the  music,  try  to  enjoy 
what  you  hear  as  best  you  can,  and  then 
let  it  go  at  that? 

By  what  has  Just  been  said,  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  that  it  is  not  a  good  plan  to 
listen  to  music  without  trying  (at  ail 
times)  to  analyse  what  you  are  hearing. 
With  good  music,  I  often  listen  with  the 
sole  purpose  of  letting  the  music  play 
upon  my  emotions  and  aesthetic  sense.  I 
often  like  to  bathe  myself  in  the  music 
and  relax  mentally  and  physically,  without 
trying  to  think  through  everything  the 
composer  has  tried  to  put  into  his  compo¬ 
sition. 

If  a  piece  of  music  is  to  have  lasting 
value,  it  must  have  a  basic  formal  struc¬ 
ture  that  is  logical,  balanced,  and  purpo.se- 
ful.  Prom  time  to  time,  I  have  come  upon 
musical  compositions  w'here  I  feel  that  the 
composer  had  devoted  little  time  making 
his  structural  skeleton  coherent  and  uni¬ 
fied. 

The  average  quick-step  type  of  march 
l.s,  (formally  speaking)  probably  the  most 
.stereotyped  band  form  we  have.  A  four, 
or  eight  measure  introduction  usually 
leads  us  to  the  first  principal  theme  which 
will  be  eight  or  sixteen  measures.  This 
may,  or  may  not,  be  repeated  according 
to  the  demands  of  the  composer.  The  sec¬ 
ond  principal  theme  will  follow  this  first 
idea  and  will  remain  in  the  same  key  and 
probably  the  same  length. 

Having  started  the  second  theme  with 
a  probable  repetition,  the  composer  next 
leads  us  (to  what  has  been  called  for  gen¬ 
erations)  the  trio  section  of  the  march. 
(This  name  no  lonyer  hag  any  particular 
gignifirance  ag  notradagg  there  are  t«»u- 
ally  more  than  three  ingtrumriitg  playing 
here.) Here  the  compo.ser  leads  us  into  a 
new  key  which  is  most  frequently  the  key 
of  the  subdominant. 

Not  Infrequently  ^hls  trio  section  has 
its  own  introduction  of  four  or  eight  meas¬ 
ures.  It  may  also  contain  two  principal 
themes,  each  of  eight  or  sixteen  measures 
— although  there  have  been  many  marches 
written  that  have  only  one  iirincipal  theme 
in  the  trio  section. 

Some  marches  clo.se  with  the  conclusion 
of  the  trio  .section.  In  such  cases,  the  basic 
form  of  the  work  is  said  to  be  bi-partite, 
or  more  commonly,  two  part  song  form. 
However,  many  marches  require  a  return 
to  the  beginning  of  the  composition, 
though  often  skipping  the  introduction, 
and  conclude  just  before  the  trio  section. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  form  is  called  tri¬ 
partite,  or  three  i>art  song  form. 

From  time  to  time  comiH).sers  take  minor 
liberties  with  the  form,  but  basically  It 
is  usually  followed  as  outlined  with  virr- 
hebigkeit  (tyranny  of  the  four  or  eight 
measure  phra.se)  in  complete  dominance. 

Despite  its  rather  rigid  formal  struc¬ 
ture,  one  thing  that  can  be  said  for  the 
march  form  is  that  it  does  have  unity  and 
coherence,  and  is  symmetrical.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  these  kind  words  cannot  always 
be  applied  to  the  larger  band  overtures. 


Editor's  Neto:  Sood  all  qoostions  and  on- 
SWOTS  to  C.  Wolloeo  Goold,  Tho  Sekool  of 
Mnsie,  Northwostom  Univorsi^,  Evonston,  llli- 
ooh. 
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■elections,  novelties,  etc.  Many  of  these 
latter  t^orks  are  merely  elongated  pot¬ 
pourris  Into  which,  using  a  rather  far- 
tetrher  pun,  too  much  has  been  poured 
into  the  pot. 

Contrast  is  generally  good  to  have  in 
a  musical  work.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
wonder  if  composers  do  not  go  too  far  in 
their  attempts  to  achieve  contrast  between 
the  various  themes  and  divisions  of  their 
compositions. 

ComiKJsers  of  uTe  classic  era  of  musical 
composition  tended  to  use  the  bi-partlte 
and  the  tri-partite  forms,  the  simple  rondo 
form — (which  is  usually  to  be  labeled 
ABACA),  the  theme  and  variations  form — 
(which  is  Just  what  its  name  implies), 
and  the  larger  sonata  and  fugue  forms 
which  are  complex,  but  at  the  same  time 
are  usually  logical  and  well  balanced. 

We  rarely  And  the  loosely-strung-to- 
gether-serles-of-themes  form,  which  has 
been  so  frequently  used  by  our  modern 
band  composers,  in  the  works  of  the 
classic  writers.  When  the  classic  writers 
wished  to  put  two  or  more  themes  to¬ 
gether  in  a  musical  work,  they  usually 
did  so  by  leading  from  one  theme  to  the 
next  with  an  appropriate  transition  or 
bridge  section.  They  were  seldom  content 
to  overuse  the  threadbare  cliche  of  coming 
to  a  grand  pause,  at  the  close  of  a  section 
with  a  dominant  seventh  chord,  and  then 
changing  tempo  and  key  with  no  logical 
connecting  material  in  between. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  we  should 
write  the  same  today  as  did  the  classic 
composers  of  one  hundred  and  flfty  years 
ago.  Such  an  attitude  would  not  be  a  pro> 
gressive  one  since  ideas  as  to  form  have 
changed  Just  the  same  as  have  attitudes 


towards  what  may  be  calied  concords  and 
dissonances. 

I  am  not  as  yet  convinced  that  the  son¬ 
ata  form,  which  has  been  so  Integral  a 
part  in  the  past  of  the  symphony,  has  out¬ 
lived  its  usefulness.  Neither  am  I  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  sonata  form  is  too  diffi¬ 
cult  or  complicated  for  the  composer  of 
today  to  use  as  a  basic  form  or  skeleton 
outline,  for  a  large  band  overture  or  nov¬ 
elty  selection. 

The  sonata  form  offers  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  composer  to  employ  various 
themes  of  contrasting  rhythms  and  char¬ 
acter  and  at  the  same  time  to  achieve  a 
synthesis  that  is  orderly,  logical,  and  mu¬ 
sically  palatable. 

In  its  larger  aspect,  the  sonata  form  is 
a  tri-partite  structure.  Its  first  main  divi. 
slon  is  usually  called  the  exposition  and 
the  usual  procedure  here  Is  for  the  com¬ 
poser,  after  some  form  of  introduction 
which  is  not  always  included,  to  state  the 
principal  theme  of  the  work  in  the  tonic 
or  home  key.  Following  this  statement 
will  be  a  bridge  passage  which  will  lead 
us  to  the  second  principal  theme  of  the 
work  and  this  latter  is  usually  stated  in 
a  related  key,  commonly  the  dominant.  In 
other  words,  a  modulation  must  take 
place  within  this  bridge  i>assage  and  in 
such  a  way  as  not  to  sound  abrupt.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  second  theme,  a  short  closing 
section  or  coda  is  often  added  and  this 
brings  to  a  close  the  exposition  or  first 
main  division  of  the  form. 

The  second  main  division  of  sonata 
form  is  called  the  development,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  composer  has  the  chance  to 
show  what  he  can  do  in  the  way  of  ex¬ 
panding  and  further  developing  his  first 


two  principal  themes.  It  is  comnion  prac¬ 
tice  in  this  section  of  the  work  to  modu¬ 
late  to  other  related  keys  and  often  many 
different  keys  are  passed  through,  with 
transient  modulations  before  a  return  to 
the  original  key  is  effected. 

The  third  division  of  the  form  is  usually 
called  the  recapitulation.  This  is  fre¬ 
quently  similar  to  the  exposition  with  one 
main  exception.  There  is  no  modulation 
within  the  bridge  passage  between  the 
two  principal  themes,  and  furthermore  the 
second  principal  theme  is  now  stated  in 
the  key  of  the  tonic  rather  than  in  the 
related  key  as  it  was  used  earlier.  After 
this  conventional  restatement  of  the  first 
two  principal  themes  of  the  form,  a  coda 
of  some  ^ength  is  often  added — (In  the 
tonic  key  mainly),  and  the  form  reaches 
its  conclusion. 

Now  sonata  form  is  a  logical  form 
which  may  be  handled  In  an  orderly  and 
attractive  manner  and  need  not  sound  as 
though  it  were  merely  a  loosely  strung 
together  series  of  unrelated  ideas.  In  other 
words,  here  is  a  form  that  will  hold  the 
listener’s  interest  and  at  the  same  time 
can  have  enduring  merit. 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  point  out 
in  this  article  is,  that  there  are  much  bet¬ 
ter  forms  available  to  the  modern  band 
composer  than  the  poorly  organized  pot¬ 
pourri  forms  that  are  so  prevalently  in 
use  today.  Although  the  listener  may  not 
be  acutely  conscious  of  the  form  of  the 
work  to  which  he  Is  listening.  If  the  basic 
form  of  the  composition  Is  good  and  well 
organized,  the  intelligent  listener  finds 
more  to  interest  him  when  he  does  try  to 
analyze  the  number  for  content.  Modern 
(Turn  to  next  page  please) 
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band  composers  would  do  well  to  consider 
this  when  tempted  to  turn  out  a  disor¬ 
ganized  spasm  of  little  depth. 

See  you  next  month! 


The  Band  Stand 

!  (Starta  on  page  13) 

Membership  of  Committee  oe 
Commissieeieg  Works  for  load 

L.  Bruce  Jones  of  Louisiana  State 
University,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  College  Band  Directors  Na-  j 
I  tional  Association,  has  announced  the  I 
!  membership  of  the  Committee  on  Com-  | 
missioning  Works  for  Band  as  fol-  | 
lows:  I 

R.  Bernard  Fitzgerald,  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas,  CHAIRMAN 
Hugh  E.  McMillen,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colorado. 

Wesley  Shepard,  Evansville  College, 
Evansville,  Indiana. 

Frederick  Fennell,  Eastman  School 
of  Music,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

W’alter  C.  Welke,  University  of 
:  Washington,  Seattle,  Washington. 

We  all  look  forward  to  an  encour¬ 
aging  report  from  this  committee  at 
I  the  next  National  Convention,  in  Chi- 

Potronixe  the  Uniform  Illinois,  December  19-20,  1952. 

manufacturers  that  ad-  _ 

vertise  in  this  magaxine. 

Industrial  Music  Clinic 

(Starta  on  page  39) 

theme,  •■Indu.«!trlal  Music  Aids  the  I 
Church.”  Another  will  be  observation  at  ' 
first  hand  of  the  techniques  involved  in 
stairinK  a  special  entertainment  feature 
as  Spike  Jones  and  his  company  of  i 
merrymakers  will  give  two  shows  in  the  I 
Hall  of  Music  Friday  night,  March  It.  ' 
As  a  climax  to  the  three  days  of  in-  i 
tensive  musical  studies  in  organization  ! 
and  rehearsal  procedures  of  choral 
groups,  the  place  music  can  hold  in  the 
industrial  picture,  conducting  and  various  ! 
types  of  choral  and  instrumental  work-  j 
shops,  a  public  demonstration  will  be  j 
given  Sunday  afternoon  of  industrial 
music  in  action.  Choral  and  instru¬ 
mental  groups  front  plants  of  the  area 
will  be  brought  to  the  campus  for  this 
feature  iirogram. 

Special  panel  discussions  will  be  held 
on  such  topics  as  "Kxploring  Leader¬ 
ship”  and  “Exploring  Participation”  on 
which  outstanding  leaders  in  music  fields 
will  comprise  the  panels.  Special  discus¬ 
sions  by  topflight  individuals  in  the  re¬ 
spective  fields  will  be  given  on  such 
subjects  as  “Industrial  Music  in  Sales," 
"Secrets  of  Lighting  and  Staging,"  and 
other  related  fields.  Still  other  features 
will  include  “Functional  Keyboard  Study” 
for  the  piano  with  both  demonstration 
and  participation  and  special  instru¬ 
mental  study. 

Just  as  he  believes  in  keeping  pro¬ 
grams  by  his  musical  groups  on  the  in¬ 
formal  level  that  makes  the  audience  an 
integral  part  of  the  entertainment,  Mr. 
Stewart  believes  in  keeping  a  clinic  of 
this  type  on  the  same  level  where  those 
attending  are  active  participants.  He 
long  has  believed  in  the  power  of  music 
as  a  common  language  of  all  people  and 
in  its  power  to  ease  the  tensions  that 
exist  in  the  field  of  human  relations.  In 
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clinics  of  this  type,  he  both  urges  .ind 
demonstrates  this  doctrine. 

While  the  program  is  now  in  more  or 
less  of  the  formative  stage  so  far  as  the 
featured  speakers,  leaders  and  panel 
members  are  concerned,  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  within  a  short  time  and  complete 
programs  will  be  sent  to  all  indu.strUl 
Arms  over  a  wide  Midwestern  area.  Fur¬ 
ther  information  concerning  the  clinic 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Purdue 
Musical  Organizations,  Hall  of  Music, 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 
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String  Clearing  House 

(Starts  on  page  44) 

in  acquiring  wrist  vibrato  on  the  violin 
(Ed.  note — also  usable  for  Viola).  Short 
musical  exercises  with  piano  accompani¬ 
ment  are  included. 

•  «  • 

Violin  and  Viola  Calisthenics,  B.  Fischer 
— Beltcin  tl.OO. 

Class  exercise.s  without  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  Sound.  25  Sets  of  exercises 
iilu.'^trated  with  66  pictures  and  explained 
with  clear  cut  directions. 


ENSEMBLES 

ilazas  Duets  and  Manuscript  Beading 
Studies,  David  Oornston,  Publisher  tl.OO 
for  2  Violins  or  2  Clarinets  or  2  Trum¬ 
pets. 

Each  of  the  18  exercises  utilizes  a 
different  style  and  type  of  manuscriitt. 
Should  be  Invaluable  for  students  as  well 
a.s  intere.sting.  For  advanced  first  posi¬ 
tion  players. 

•  •  « 

.S'ix  Duets  for  Two  Violins,  Carl  Grissen 
—  Willis  Mtisic  tl.OO. 

So  score.  Contents ; 

May  Day,  Da  Chasse,  Spanish  Inter¬ 
lude,  Olden  Days  (Minuets),  Monte 
Solaro  (Tarantella),  Czardas. 
.Attractive  longer  duets  suitable  for 
|)ublic  performance  by  advanced  first 
p<i.«ition  players. 

•  •  • 

Scales  and  Bounds  for  Beginning  Orches¬ 
tra.  Arranged  Frances  Forster — Pub. 
Boston  .Music  75c. 

The  full  score  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
iridiuldsial  .student.  Everyone  learns  the 
reason  for  using  different  keys  for  trans¬ 
posing  instruments ;  how  drum  parts 
are  written,  what  bowing  signs  are  for, 
etc.  Suggester  procedure  for  the  use  of 
this  book  are  in  the  introduction.  The 
scales  and  rhythm  practice  are  on  the 
left  page ;  rounds  are  on  the  right  i)age. 
Includes  tympani  and  piano.  Minor  keVs 
also  are  included.  This  is  fine  supple¬ 
mentary  material  for  Intermediate  players. 
•  •  • 

Siring  Time,  //.  ,<?.  Whistler  and  H.  .4. 
Hiimmel—Ruhank — String  parts  60c; 
piano  accompaniment  tl.25;  full  score 
tl.OO. 

An  elementary  ensemble  collection  for 
string  in.strument  groups.  Suitable  for 
duet.s.  trios  and  quartet  playing  as  well 
as  string  orchestra  performance.  All 
parts  are  in  the  first  position.  The  ad  lib 
parts  are  third  and  fourth  violin,  string 
bass  and  piano  accompaniment. 

Fiddlers  Three,  Arranged  Henry  Wehr- 
niann — O.  Schirmer.  Score  rf  set  of 
parts  tl.OO.  Each  part  separately  20c. 
Ten  pieces  playable  in  the  first  posi¬ 
tion.  The  score  makes  for  easy  direction. 
Measures  are  numbered.  For  advanced 
first  position  players.  Includes  selections 
by  Corelli.  Rameau,  Handel,  Pergolesi, 
Mozart,  as  well  as  romantic  composers. 
The  bowings  are  well  edited. 

•  •  * 

Music  for  String  Ensemble,  Samuel  Gard¬ 
ner — Boston  .Music.  Score  and  parts 
tl.OO;  Violin  each  tac,  Viola.  Cello  and 
Bass  each  tOc. 

Six  familiar  melodies  with  four  ar¬ 
ranged  for  Violins  in  two  or  three  parts 
and  two  include  viola,  cello  and  bass  and 
piano  ad  lib.  Easy  first  position.  Optional 
parts  listed  in  the  score. 

•  •  • 

Basg  Classics  for  Ensemble  Players,  Bor- 
schein — Boston — A  1.00. 

Eight  transcriptions  for  three  violins 
and  piano  with  optional  viola  and  cello. 


Excellent  for  Intermediate  first  position 
players  as  quartet  material.  I  believe  this 
popular  hook  should  be  either  re-titled  or 
classified  as  quartet  material.  Students 
like  to  |)lay  it  in  either  form.  Excellent 
for  training  young  quartet  players.  Se¬ 
lections  are  short. 

*  *  • 

First  Rounds  for  All  Instruments  of  the 
Orchestra  and  Band  Compiled  and  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Harry  A.  Feldman — Century 
.Music,  each  part  20c. 

There  are  20  rounds  on  grade  1  and  2 
levels.  The  keys  are  better  suited  to  the 
band  but  give  intermediate  first  position 
string  players  a  chance  to  play  in  other 
than  sharp  keys.  String  Bass  part  up  to 
the  third  position. 

•  •  • 

\ote  Speller  Senes,  Edward  Janowsky — 
Belwin — 60c  each. 

An  interesting  educational  publication 
for  violin,  viola,  cello,  and  string  bass. 
To  be  used  to  familiarize  students  with 
the  knowledge  of  letter  names  and  finger¬ 
ings  of  all  natural  notes  (Key  of  C)  as 
well  as  the  parts  of  his  Instrument.  Some 
l»eople  call  this  a  “busy-work”  book. 
However,  young  students  seem  to  take 
pride  in  it.  The  teacher  may  want  to  use 
this  hook  for  rythm.  Definitely  for  4th 
and  .Ith  grades. 

mm* 

COLLfGE  LEVEL  MATERIAL 

Material  that  is  definitely  above  that  of 
the  average  high  school  student  but  most 
suitable  for  college  as  well  as  artist 
groups  is : 

Tombeau  de  Chopin  fl8i9-/9(.V)  Alexan¬ 
dre  Tansman-Leeds  .Music  for  String 
quintets  or  orchestra..  String  Quintet 


score  and  parts  t2..'>0.  Score  tl.25.  Ex¬ 
tra  parts  iOc  each. 

Written  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
centenary  of  Chopin’s  death,  by  U.X.  E.- 

S.C.D.  Three  sections  are  Nocturne,  Ma¬ 
zurka,  and  Postlude.  The  writing  and 

workmanship  of  the  contemporary  com- 
l)oser  Tansman  needs  no  introduction  here. 
I  recommend  this  quintet  to  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  who  are  seeking  an  excellent  con¬ 
temporary  work. 

•  •  * 

In  preparing  this  list,  I  have  indicated 
a  price  for  each  number,  principally  to 
give  the  teacher  an  idea  of  the  price 
l)racket.  These  prices  are  subject  to 
change  of  course.  I  hoi>e  you  will  find 
these  listings  helpful  and  the  answer  to 
your  problems  relative  to  material.  I 
plan  on  a  similar  review  of  string  music 
for  the  June  Column  to  help  round  out 
your  libraries.  If  you  would  like  to  have 
orchestral  music  included  or  emphasized, 
please  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Next  month,  will  be  devoted  to  Ques¬ 
tions  and  Answer.s.  If  you  have  any 
questions  relative  to  this  or  past  columns 
|)Iea.se  .send  them  in  immediately.  See  you 
in  Philadelphia  in  March. 


The  Music  Teacher’s 
Hidden  Role 

(Starts  on  page  8) 

music  instructor  can  spare  future  lis¬ 
teners  with  a  wise  “thumbs  down." 
Thomas  A.  Dewey,  who  aspired  to  a 
singing  career,  was  urged  by  his  mu¬ 
sic  teacher  not  to  give  up  his  law 
practice. 


March,  1952 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAS  when  answering  adrerti.sements  in  this  magazine 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


UNIFORMS  INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


HOW  TO  COMPOSE  and  Arrange  a  March  for 
fuil  military  band  a  la  Hollywood  style  in  13 
easy  lessons,  by  Dr.  Ervin  H.  Kleffman,  1100 
South  Garfield  Avenue,  Alhambra,  California. 
Write  for  Free  sample  lesson. _ 

MUSIC  ARRANGED:  All  parts  written  off 
ready  to  be  played  and  published.  Send  your 
melody  for  free  advice  and  prices.  Ed  Chenette, 

Durh.nm,  Oklahoma. _ 

YOUR  SUMMER  VACATION:  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hand  Director,  where  are  you  planning  your 
two  weeks’  vacation  this  summer?  I  believe  we 
have  just  the  spot  for  you — a  real  vacationland  in 
the  quiet,  restful  North  Woods.  Easy  to  reach, 
hard  to  leave.  Housekeeping  cabins  on  Loon 
Lake.  Good  fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  For 
further  information,  write  to  L.  E.  Cooley,  Star 

Route.  Spooner,  Wisconsin. _ _ 

ARRANGING  for  Band,  Orchestra,  Piano.  Vo¬ 
cals.  Manuscripts  corrected  and  prepared  for  pub¬ 
lication.  Words  set  to  music,  school  songs.  !^nd 
manuscript  for  estimate.  Prompt  service.  Val’s 
Arranging  Stinlio,  .110  West  10th  Street,  S.arasota. 

Florida.  _ _ _ 

STATIONERY  For  Musical  Groups  and  Mu¬ 
sicians.  See  our  specialty  line.  Letterheads, 
Mother -of-Pearl  business  cards,  .-idcards,  placards. 
Free  samiilc'.  Jerry’s,  P.  ().  Box  (>64.  Pottstown, 
Pennsylvania. 


Meyer's  "Certified  Rebuilt"  and 
instruments  will  stretch 
your  budget.  Rental  and 
school  budget  terms  —  free 
educational  aids 

Write  for  Cotalog. 

Meuet!^ 

454»l  Michigon  Av.,  D«troif  26,  Mich. 


There's  money 
for  You 

in  the  band  fundi 
of  atmost  every  school 

— just  waiting  for  word  that  you  are 
ready  to  release  those  unused  in¬ 
struments,  uniforms,  equipment  now 
lying  idle  in  your  storage  room. 
Just  run  a  classified  ad  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  See  the 
quick  eagerness  of  those  who  need 
what  you  don't  need. 

Only  15c  a  word:  25  for  $3;  ten 
cents  each  additional  word,  or  50 
for  $5.  Count  each  word.  Cash 
MUST  accompany  each  order. 


MAJORETTE  COSTUMES  assorted  colors, 
styles  (slightly  used)  cleaned,  pressed,  $4.00, 
$3.00.  Us^  shakos,  $4.00,  new,  $6.00  (assorted 
colors).  Baton,  $2.00.  Drum  major’s  outfit,  $7.M. 
Forty  maroon,  gold  jackets,  caps,  capes,  bargain, 
$1.10.00.  Band  directors’  uniforms,  with  cap, 
$10.00.  Leaders’  caps,  $.L0O.  Forty  shawl-collar 
white  coats.  $75.00.  Full  dress  suits,  white  vest 
included,  like  new.  Also,  late  style  douhlebreasted 
tuxedo  suits.  Bargains,  $25.00.  White  shawl- 
collar  doublebreasted  coats,  $8.00,  $5.00.  Tuxedo 
trousers  (excellent),  every  size,  cleaned,  pressetl, 
$6.00.  Shirts,  $3.00.  Fold-up  opera  hats,  $15.00, 
$10.00.  High  silk  hats,  $8.00.  Shawl-collar  coats, 
doublebreasted,  assorted  colors,  $8.00.  Peak-lapel 
coats,  $4.00.  Clown  suits,  $4.00.  Large  bundle 
clown  odds  and  ends,  $7.00.  New  red  wigs,  $4.00. 
Minstrel  wigs,  $.4.00.  Minstrel  suits,  comedian 
suits,  $7.00.  New  female  wigs,  all  colors,  $4.00. 
Bl.-ick  Velvet  curtain  with  legs,  size  22  by  42, 
$100.00.  Beautiful  gold  Velvet  (two  pieces)  cur¬ 
tain  (15  by  54),  $100.00.  Red  velvet  curtain 
(1654  by  24),  $75.00.  New  Red  Band  Caps,  $3.00. 
Fifty  Black  uniform  caps,  like  new,  $100.00. 
Band  caps  made  to  order,  $3.00.  Singlebreasted 
tuxedo  suits,  vest  included,  every  size.  $15.00. 
Chorus  costumes,  all  styles.  Free  Lists.  Costumes 
for  Gay  90’s,  six,  $12.00.  Derby  hats,  $3.00. 
Clown  suits,  $4.00.  100  Beautiful  girls’  costumes, 
every  description,  style,  color,  each  $3.00,  $4.00, 
$5.00.  A1  Wallace,  2416  North  Halsted  Street, 

Chicago. _ 

FOR  SALE:  32  Black  and  Orange  West  Point 
style  lond  jackets,  trousers,  capes  with  l>oth  mili¬ 
tary  and  overseas  caps.  Bargain.  Pennville  Sch(x>l, 

Pcnnville,  Indiana. _ 

I  FOR  SALE:  37  hand  uniforms,  cotton  whipcord, 
I  black  with  red  trim,  coats,  trousers,  hats,  twits. 
I  F'air  to  good  condition.  Price  $110.  Write 
Wenilell  Schaefer,  Allison,  Iowa. 


REED  MAKING 


BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
nationally  known  for  their  satisfactory  service, 
made  from  Fine  Quality  Genuine  French  Cane, 
especially  prepareo  for  the  school  bassoonist; 
4  -  Reeds,  $3.80;  $II  a  Dozen.  John  E.  Ferrell, 
9523  Erie  Drive-Affton,  St.  Louis  23,  Missouri. 

(Biiioonitt  with  Bt.  Louis  Byssplinpy  Orehestrs. ) 
OBOES-REEDS.  I  will  make  your  reeds  per¬ 
fect  as  the  ones  I  use  at  Cincinnati  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Easy,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch; 
$1.50,  6  for  $8.00.  New  and  used  oboes,  English 
horns,  Loree  and  others.  Vandoren  Clarinet 
Reeds ;  sealed  box  of  25 ;  $3.25.  Reed  making 
materials.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Orchard  Lane, 

Cincinnati  13,  Ohio. _ 

SAXOPHONE  AND  CLARINET  REEDS. 
Made  in  France,  factory-sealed  boxes.  .-Mto  Saxo¬ 
phone.  $1.60  dozen;  Tenor,  $2.00;  Clarinet.  $1.10 
dozen.  Durable  Reed  Company  2425  North  SOth 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania. 


U.  of  New  Hampshire  to 
Host  Waring’  Workshop 

F'red  Waring’K  Choral  Workshoj)  will 
make  Ita  first  New  Flngland  appearance 
.lune  30-.Tul.v  4.  on  the  campus  of  the 
I'nlvcrslt.v  of  New  Hampshire,  under  the 
siKtnsorshlp  of  the  I'niversity’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Music. 

The  Waring  Workship,  designed  to 
train  schofd,  college,  church,  and  com¬ 
munity  choral  directors,  was  established 
at  Shawnee-On-l>elaware  In  1947,  and 
gtlans  six  sessions  in  1952.  It  will  al.so 
visit  Pennsylvania  State  College,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  Michigan  State 
College,  Idyllw'ild  School  of  Music,  and 
the  Art.s,  and  the  University  of  Colorado. 


BAND  AND  ORCHESTRA  INSTRUMENTS 
— Repaired  and  refinished  by  our  factory-trained 
repairman  with  many  years  of  experience.  As¬ 
suring  you  the  finest  quality  of  factory  repairing, 
rebuilding  and  refinishin^.  Fast  service  and  low 
prices.  Write  for  our  price  list.  The  P.iramount 
Company,  formerly  Southeastern  Music  Com¬ 
pany,  22  Baker  Street,  N.  E.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia. 


FOR  SALE:  25  Maddy  Symphony  Model  Alu¬ 
minum  violin  outfit.  Big  tone — beautiful  finish- 
indestructible — perfectly  adjusted.  In  good  case 
with  German  bow.  $60.00  each,  delivered.  Jo¬ 
seph  E.  Maddy,  303  South  State  Street,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 


BUESCHER  BBb  SOUSAPHONE  $350.00, 
Conn  Eb  Sousaphone,  gold  lacquer,  $250.00; 
Buescher  Baritone  Horn,  $135.00;  Conn  Upright 
Eb  Bass,  $90.00;  Olds  'Trombone.  $110.00;  King 
Trombone,  sterling  silver,  $100.00;  Holton 
French  Horn,  single,  $135.00.  All  instrumentj 
like  new.  Will  send  on  approval.  Lots  of  other 
bargains.  Send  for  free  bargain  list  and  repair 
price  list.  Blessing  Musician’s  Supply  A-  Re 
pair,  1030  South  Main  Street,  Elkhart.  Indiana 


WOODWIND  REPAIRING  .  .  .  OVER¬ 
HAULING,  Duplicating  Broken  Oboe  Sections. 
Extra  Key  Mechanisms,  by  Larilee’s  expert 
craftsmen,  makers  of  America’s  finest  Hand¬ 
crafted  oboe.  Periodic  repair  and  adjustment  hr 
Larilee’s  expert  craftsmen  assures  consistent  per 
fortnance.  Write  today  for  repair  price  sheet 
Larilee  Woodwind  Company,  1311  N.  Main 
Street.  Elkhart.  Indiana. 


NEW  AND  RECONDITIONED  Band  Instrn 
ment  Bargains.  I-arge  stock  comets.  trtimi>et» 
trombones;  alto,  tenor,  and  baritone  saxophones, 
inellqphones.  baritones,  basses,  flutes,  oboes,  etc 
National  Band  Instrument  Service.  620  Cbe-tnut 
St.  Louis  1,  Missouri. 


HUNDREDS  of  reconditioned  and  new  instru 
ments.  Just  what  schools  are  looking  for.  Big 
stock  of  sousaphones,  upright  bass  horn,  baritone 
horns,  mellophones.  alto  horns.  French  horns, 
saxophones  of  all  kinds,  clarinets,  comets,  trum¬ 
pets.  trombones,  etc.  Write  us  for  free  Bargair 
List.  Adelson's  Musical  Instmment  Exchange. 
446  Michigan  Avenue.  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


NEW  RENTAL  WITH  OPTION  to  purchase  I 
plan  available  on  reconditioned  instruments.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  comets,  trumpets,  clarinets,  trombones 
and  other  reconditioned  instruments  available  for 
rental.  Write  us  for  details,  also  free  Bargain 
I  List.  Adelsons  Musical  Instrument  Exchange. 

I  446  Michigan  .Ave..  Detroit  26.  Mich. 


FRENCH  HORNS  FOR  SALE.  Double  5 
valve  B  flat,  single  B  flat,  rebuilt  and  improved 
1  by  French  horn  specialist.  A.  W.  I’etn).  2114 
!  Beloit  Avenue,  West  Los  Angeles  25,  ralifomu 


IT’S  NEW.  TERRIFIC.  COLOSSAL.  Biggest 
yet.  Meyer’s  new  1952  32-page  c.atalog  fille<l  with 
hundreds  of  musical  instruments,  supplies,  and 
l>and-recruiting  ideas.  Guaranteed  to  save  >on 
I  money  and  build  up  your  band  faster.  If  you 
I  haven’t  received  your  copy  yet.  write  immeiliateb. 
i  Meyer’s  Musical  Fixchange  Company,  454-L  Mich- 
,  igan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WILL  PAY  HIGH  PRICES  for  your 
musical  instruments.  Especially  need  metal,  wood 
and  ebonite  clarinets,  flutes,  oboes,  bassooas. 
French  horns,  baritone  horns,  saxophones  of  a1' 
^  kinds,  bass  and  alto  clarinets,  sousaphones.  pic- 
'  colos,  alto  horns  — (need  50  sousaphones).  Write 
I  us  what  you  have  or  send  in  for  cash  appraisal 
I  We  will  pay  transportation  charges.  Aaelsoii's 
\  Musical  Instrument  Exchange,  446  Michigat 
Ave.,  Detroit  26.  Michigan. 


I 


nvVARGfR  ON  ■'VAE  INS/Dt..- 
tXW  smauve^  O'V  Thi  OVJTS//)^ 

— IMPOSSIBLE....?  • 

Streomline  Coses  gyj  q|q  jj I  I '-'Uis  uc « 


YOUR  DEALER  WILL  PROVE  IT  TO  YOU. 
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,1  I  WISH  I  COULD  TALK  TO  EVERY  YOUNGSTER 

f  .  and  show  them  how  easy  it  is  The  ukulele  is  the  ideal  instru- 

I  to  immediately  play  a  melody  _  ment  for  the  first  step  toward 

^  on  the  ukulele  or  strum  some  music  enjoyment  or  a  career, 

r  chords.  They  would  realize  the  and  makes  a  splendid  transition 

y  great  enjoyment  that  comes  for  later  study  on  other  musical 

I''  from  producing  music.  I  instruments. 

I  _  MARIO  MACCAFERRI 

Former  concert  star  and  world  famous 

Ilk.  'Cull  manufacturer  of  quality  musical  products. 


MASTERPIECE 

Reeds 


MACCAFERRI 

Mouthpieces 


World's  finest  reed.  Precision  made  by 
moster  craftsmen  on  exclusive,  patented 
machines.  Only  the  finest  imported  French 
canc  is  used.  Mode  in  two  distinctive  cuts 
..."Artist"  and  "Professional,"  in  full 
range  of  strengths.  Used,  endorsed  and 
widely  recommended  by  lending  musicians 
and  teachers. 


Free  blowing,  with  full,  centered  tone. 
Made  of  NYLON,  the  miracle  material. 
Strong,  non*porous.  Will  not  chip  or  warp. 
Uneffected  by  climatic  conditions.  Ligature 
is  integral  part  of  mouthpiece  and  holds 
reed  under  dual  vertical  pressure.  A  great 
advance  in  mouthpiece  design.  Comes  com¬ 
plete  with  air-vent  protective  cap. 


A  full-size,  professional  instrument.  Made 
of  highly  resounding  Styron  plastic.  Mel¬ 
low,  penetrating  tone,  perfect  pitch,  pre¬ 
cision  fingerboard,  easy  to  ploy.  Beautiful 
Rosewood  grain  and  Ivory  finish.  Nylon 
strings,  patent  pegs.  Comes  complete  with 
all-weather  polythene  bag,  instruction  book, 
key  adjuster,  and  felt  pick. 


See  these  outstanding  products  today  at  your  neighborhood  music  dealer  or  write 

FRENCH  AMERICAN  REEDS  MFG.  CO.,  Inc. 

3050  Webster  Avenue,  New  York  67,  N.  Y. 
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makes  music  history  agaia.with 

CENTERED-TONE 
CLARINET 

Introduced  six  short  months  ago 
opens  new  era  in  clarinet  thinking 


Yes  .  ,  ,  a  few  short  months  ago  the  selmer  (Paris) 
Centered-Tone  Clarinet  was  new,  unknown  and  un¬ 
tried  by  all  but  a  mere  handful  of  musicians  who  were 
playing  them  for  test  purposes.  Today,  the  superb  new 
SELMER  (Paris)  C-T  has  already  become  the  sensation 
of  the  woodwind  world.  And  good  reason  . . . 

Here’s  what  Centered-Tone  n»eans  to  you 

The  new  selmer  (Paris)  Centered-Tone  Clarinet  en¬ 
ables  you  to  play  better  in  all  ways!  With  C-T  you  can 
have  a  tone  of  classic  purity  . . .  rich  sound,  beautifully 
centered  around  a  core  of  intense  tonal  coloring.  Un¬ 
desirable  tonal  spread  has  been  completely  eliminated, 
thanks  to  more  than  twelve  years  of  selmer  research, 
which  includes  new  developments  in  bore  proportions, 
venting,  and  tone  hole  placement. 

Superior  "speaking”  quaiity^  .  • 

Improved  dynamic  range 

Blowing  resistance  of  the  Centered-Tone  model  is 
exactly  right.  You've  never  experienced  anything  like 
it!  The  tendency  for  certain  tones  to  “hang”  has  been 
eliminated.  Test  it  for  yourself.  Play  a  new  C-T  model 
at  your  selmer  dealer's.  Set  into  any  solo  passage 
starting  on  any  tone  .  .  .  you'll  find  the  sound  starts 
instantly  and  without  effort  even  at  pianissimo  dy¬ 
namic  level!  And,  even  at  whisper  level,  the  com¬ 
plete  range  of  tonal  color  is  retained. 


Illustrated  Brochure  FREE 

A  new  brochure  . . .  yours  for  the  asking  . . .  describes  the 
many  new  and  exclusive  features  of  selmer's  C-T  Model 
Clarinet,  that  will  help  make  your  playing  better  . .  .  and 
more  effective.  Mail  this  coupon  for  your  copy.  There  is 
no  obligation. 


World-Famous  Clarinetists  agree 
• . .  the  SELMER  Centered-Tone 
captures  the  heart  of  the  tone  I 

Never  before  has  any  clarinet  achieved 
national  popularity  so  quickly.  A  leading 
dealer  writes  .  .  .  “all  the  finest  trying  the 
C-T  model  .  .  .  nothing  but  compliments 
and  raves.”  A  user  says  ...  “It  is  amaz¬ 
ingly  responsive.  Fingering  is  very  fast . . . 
and  the  tone  is  all  you  claim  it  to  be.” 
Another  user  writes  “A  mighty  fine  clari¬ 
net  ...  in  fact  the  tonal  quality  surpasses 
any  other  clarinet  I  have  ever  tried.”  Top 
clarinet  teachers,  musicians  anddealers  are 
unanimous  in  acclaiming  the  C-T  model. 


DAVID  WEBER, 

eminent  darinelitt  with  NBC 
tymphony.  New  York,  toyt 
of  hit  new  Selmer  C-T  Oori- 
net,  “I  find  the  Centered- 
Tone  Clarinet  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  instrument  I  hove 
ever  played."  Mr.  Weber  is 
featured  on  Stradivari  Rec¬ 
ords,  and  is  well-known  os  a 
recitalist  and  soloist  with 
chamber  music  groups  such 
os  the  New  Friends  of  Music. 


SELMER 


Play  tha  Coisforod-ToiM  . . . 
graatait  modal  in  SELMER  Hhtoryl 

There  if  only  one  sure  way  for  you  to  be 
satisfied  that  the  new  SELMER{Paris) 

C~T  is  the  Clarinet  for  you.  Try  it. 

Play  one  at  your  SELMER  dealer's,  today. 


H.  a  A.  SELMER  INC. 

Dept.  H-31 ,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  my  copy  of  your  free  brochure  describing  the  new  sruent 
(Paris)  C-T  Clarinet. 


.Zone _ Slate. 


